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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



The nucleus of the present volume is a series of four articles 
published by ftlr. Jacobs in The Engineering Magazine from Septem- 
ber, 1906, to January, 1907, under the title "Organization and 
Economy in the Railway Machine Shop." This was followed in 
June by a paper on "The Square Deal to the Railway Employee," 
and concluded a year later, in June, 1908, by a discussion entitled 
"Personalism in Railroading; a Study of Changing Conditions." 

These all appeared in pamphlet reprint editions, quicldy ex- 
hausted. Later in 1908, the greater pai-t of the work was reissued, 
somewhat altered in form, and combined with other papers by the 
same author which had been published from time to time in The 
Railroad Gazette and The American Engineer and Railroad Journal, 
or had been presented before various professional bodies. The entire 
issue of this enlarged volume, entitled "Betterment Briefs," in turn, 
was soon absorbed in private and general circulation. 

Meanwhile the work on the Santa F^ was proceeding to the 
development of a new order — new, not only to the road, but to the 
ideals of railroad operation generally. In the mechanical and stores' 
departments, in the apprenticeship system, and in all the relation 
with employees, both financial and friendlj', standards were being 
attained which made the Santa Fe a center of observation and study 
for railway officials throughout the country. Both inside and out- 
side the organization in which Mr, Jacobs was directing so strong a 
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motive force, there was need for a logical presentation of the various 
aspects and activities of the Betterment work — a presentation which 
should properly correlate the several influences and agencies and 
show them in their proper pnoportion and connection with one 
another. 

This book appears as the fulfilment of the need. While it is 
recrystalhzed from a portion of the original material, it is a segi'e- 
gation of the best elements contained therein, strengthened and am- 
phfied by a great store of new matter amply sufficient to display 
the present status of Betterment work and to advance its fuller develop- 
ment. It has been prepared at the very focus of the energies with 
which it deals, and it reflects the actualities as they appear in the 
daily prosecution of the movement for higher efficiency and better 
economy in the conduct of a great railway. Above all, it expresses 
the strong vitality, the watchful intensity, the wide activity, and 
the energizing personal enthusiasm of its author. 

CH.ARLES BUXTON GOING. 

Editohiax. Rooms, The Esqineeri-vo Magazine, N. Y, 

January 8. 1909. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

This volume, which the author presents in the form of matter 
"printed, not published," is a rather miscellaneous collection in chro- 
nological sequence, of such of my papers and others on the new move- 
ment for the scientific betterment of American railroading as have 
appeared in the press from time to time, dealing with those features of 
the movement with which the writer has had to do. 

The book, as an exposition of what has been done, is offered: To 
those friends and associates who have been in sympathy with the 
ideals therein portrayed, and whose interest has ofttimes encouraged 
the work of one who feels more confidence in the handhng of tools 
than in writing about them; to those others who may desire a further 
acquaintance with the methods and results obtained from the use of 
these ideals in practice; and to those who may be somewhat con- 
servatively skeptical, but who will perhaps be encouraged in the ap- 
plication of these principles by their demonstrated practical soundness. 

It is fitting that I should make due acknowledgment to Mr. A. W. 
Whiteford (present superintendent of the Sayre shops of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad) and to the following members of my staff; Mr. Kaffe 
Emerson, Mr. C. J. Morrison, Mr. Harry Muchnic, Mr. H. H. Lanning, 
and Mr. B. W. Benedict, who have assisted me in this work, and who 
have given their interest and spare time in furthering its various 
features. Other acknowledgments are due* to Mr. Harrington Emer- 
son and Mr. Clive Hastings, for constructive criticism. 

H. W. JACOBS. 

TorxKA, Kas., Febniaiy I, 1908 
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BETTERMENT BRIEFS. 



COMMERCIAL TOOL METHODS IN RAILROAD SHOPSu 



THE success of the modem manufacturiiig industries depends 
greatly on their ability to perfect labor-sa^-ing de^^ccs to cheapen 
the output of each of their different departments. Up-to-date 
managers and superintendents of manufacturing concerns are alive 
to this ntal point, and see to it that they have at the heads of their 
various departments, and particiilarly in the case of their tool depart- 
ment, the very best man that it Is possible for them to secure for the 
work. 

As a general thing, railroad shops do not devote much att«Ltion 
to the tool-making question, as private concerns of similar character 
do. This is due in a great measure to the fact that, in the words of a 
well-known superintmdent of motive power, the railroads " are in the 
f,^-, transportation business and not in the manufacturing 
tioni in business." While this may be to a certain extent true, it 

J^*!"** does not justify the utter disregard of the tool depart- 

^^ ment that some railroads seem to have. It is not the 

intention to cast any reflection on any member of the great family 
of railroad officials, but it is nevertheless a lamentable fact that in 
the majority of cases the tool-room is given but scant attention. In 
fact, there are cases, known to the writer, of good-sized railroad shops, 
employing as high as fifty full-pay machinists, which have absolutely 
no tool-room whatever; the only approach to a tool-room is possibly 
a wrench rack in some out-of-the-way comer, and what few special 
tools each individual machinist can keep in his own locker, — although 
the more he can steal from another man the more he will have for his 
own. There can be no denying the fact that work done in shops of 
this sort must of necessity be done in the cmdest manner possible, with 
accompanying disadvantages to the motive-power equipment and 
output. 
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It is not to be insinuated that the machine shops of our railroads of 
today are not in chaise of capable men ; the fact is, some of as good 
shop managers as can be found anywhere in the country are in charge 
SoDSTlorltT ot °^ ^^^ railroad shops, but a great number of them have 
Httdflrn TooU been brought up along railroad lines exclusively, and they 
andMethodi. unconsciously see things from the older railroad point of 
view only. The effect of this condition of affairs may be seen by con- 
sidering a few specific cases in the machine shop : 

For instance, it would never take a lathe man three hours to bolt 
a crosshead to a face-plate on a lathe and rebore it for a pin fit if the 
shop had a full equipment of standard piston fit and crosshead reamers.^ 

It would not take one hour to tap out eccentrics by hand if the 
shop had an automatic tapping device to tap them in the drill press, 
by which the work could be done in five minutes. 

It would not take four hours to bend the arm of a tumbling-shaft 
and then swing it in the lathe to be able to turn the bearings if they had 
a tumbling-shaft turning device to do the work. 

In place of taking eighteen hours to plane ten eccentric halves by 
bolting on the planer bed, thirty of them ought to be done in ten hours 
with a special eccentric-planing jig. 

It would not take two hours with a bar and cutters on a drill press 
to true out knuckle-pin bearings if the shop had reamers with which 
the same work could be done in fifteen minutes and a standard hole 
made.' 

Where it would take one hour to turn a driving brass with an old- 
style flange and nut mandrel, three of them could be done in the same 
time by using a mandrel with set-screws to locate them in position, 
and thus not require truing up, and cupped set-screws to hold them 
tight. 

A special chuck for shoes and wedges, whereby the work could have 
the benefit of all the heads on a planer at once, would be the means 
of reducing the time by at least one-half over the method of using only 
one head at the time. 

It would not take one hour to cut off a set of piston packing rings 
if the shop had a gang cutter, whereby the same work could be done in 
ten minutes. 

These are but a few examples of the many cases that could be cited 
from actual experience to show the difference between a shop with an 
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Pig, 1 — Photograph showing a speciai. eccentric j 
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Fig. 3 — Special chttck for planing 12 bhoeb or wedges at one t 
of the output. 
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Commercial Tool Methods m Railroad Shops. 15 

equipment of modem tools and one in which the tool-room end is not 
given the fullest attention. A closer standardizing of parts, made pos- 
StuidArdiz sible by complete sets of reamers, drilling- jigs, templates, 
tlon ot TooU etc., for certain lines of work, such as rod knuckle-joinb 
•Jid Farto. pins, croashead pins, etc., would be the means of re- 
moving an immense amount of extra labor time, worry and incon- 
venience, to say nothing of the great reduction of maintenance.' 

■ It is possible to replace a broken part of a bicycle, automobile, 
typewriter, etc., of any of the standard makes, by simply sending to 
the factory and specifying only the number and names of the parts 
required.' Why should not this be true, to a great extent, also, of 
locomotives? Just imagine the great saving it would bring about, and 
resulting improvement in all departments if any roundhouse foreman 
along the line were able to send to headquarters for any broken part 
and know for a certainty that it could be applied without many hours 
of fitting,* 

The question ia, however, how can this state of affairs be best 
brought about? In the first place, a complete set of jigs and templates 
should be kept on hand by the tool-room foreman for all vital parts of 
the running gear, rods, etc., that are more liable to become broken or 
thrown out of place ; by this effort, duplicate parts are made possible. 
Then an accurate record should be kept of all of these; they should be 
catalogued, indexed, and filed in such a manner as to render it possible 
for anyone, even a stranger, to walk into the tool-room and find easily 
and quickly anything he might want in this line. When new classes 
of engines are bought it should be the tool-room foreman's duty to see 
that the equipment of jigs is brought right up to date for all these new 
appliances. 

With an accurate and complete set of jigs and templates, duplicate 
parts could always be kept on order. This is the main point — to be 
able to furnish the parts. The application is of secondary importance. 
In order to do this with the greatest hope of success, however, the 
scope of the tool-room should be enlarged. It should not only embrace 
p^^^ the making and keeping of labor-saving devices, standard 

Tool-room measuring tools, etc., but under its jurisdiction should 
Mathodi. come the tempering, drawing, hardening, annealing, etc., 

of all the drills, taps, reamers, etc., that are needed in this department. 

■ Bee Stanilarrliiatlon Ot Small-Tool Equipment, p. 13 
■See n, S2 tor Methods ot Standardization and list c 
'Bee Templates, Illustrated and described oi '~ ' 
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This should be so, for the reason that it is much easier and far more 
certain for the man who has watched and worked up a piece of steel, from 
the rough forging to the finished article, to be able to tell how it will 
set in the fire than it is for the man at the fire who has had no chance to 
observe the peculiar properties of this certain piece through its differ- 
ent stages of transformation. This is not idle talk nor mere theory, 
for it is an established fact that even among the same makes of steel 
there is always a certain amount of variation as to its action and de- 
velopment. Each individual tool has to be handled as a separate and 
distinct piece, to get the very best results, and the only sure way to 
tell accurately how to handle it is to watch it closely from the start to 
the finish. 

As far as possible, all manufactured parts should be made on the 
place, presumably at the largest and best equipped plant on the sys- 
tem. This would enable one set of jigs and standards to do all the 

work, and thereby do away with the greater or less lia- 
Huialactare bility of mistakes. It is not possible, however, to do this 
rf Stftndud in all things, and duplicate sets of jigs should thus be 

kept at the most important points. This would require 
a man to look after these equipments and see that they were kept 
exactly the same at all points, something in the same manner that 
all the manufacturing concerns in the country keep up their gauges. 
They, as a rule, have a man or a number of men who do nothing else 
but see that the gauges are kept to an accurate standard ; in fact, 
they have this work systematized to such a point that in many of 
them the temperature of the gauge-room is never allowed to vary 
from one year's end to another. 

There is no necessity of this, however, on a railway system, in gen- 
eral repair work, as this work does not require anything like this de- 
gree of accuracy. This work can be done by some one in connection 
with other work. A good, all-round practical man would fill the bill, 

whose duty it would be to see that these templates, jigs, 
of^ftiidu^s. ^**^-' ""*• "^"'y ^™ '^^P* "P ''° ^" absolute standard, but 

that they are used in shop practice to the best advan- 
tage. He should, in fact, be a man who could not only maintain and 
apply these ideas, but could also create and develop new ones as the 
occasion required. 

In connection with this work, he could see that the tool steels are 
handled to the best advantage, not only in the actual use on the ma- 
chine, but in the storing, keeping, checking, tempering, grinding, etc. 
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The writer has been in shops where a special high-speed steel was being 
used that cost 70 cents a pound, and the shop was not getting any better 
results than when using the old carbon steels. This was due simply to 
the fact that there was no one there whose particular duty it was to 
look after this; some of the men in charge did not linow and some did 
not care, and so the thing went on, with no good results for anyone, 
and only added expense to the company. 

In this connection, the question can be aslted, and very properly, 
too: Of what use is an up-to-date tool system if it is not kept up? 
The answer is emphatically, Nonel But another question can also be 
asked, and that is: What reason is there that it cannot be kept up? 
And the answer is, also — None! The only thing that needs a remedy, 
and, in fact, the only weak spot possible in a modem and up-to-date 
tool system, is lack of interest or lack of knowledge among those di- 
rectly connected with it. In most cases the lack of knowledge Is 
responsible for the decline of a tool system.' 

It is admitted by all interested that in the last decade no such re- 
markable change of shop methods and appliances has been brought 
EiBh-itwsd ^bout by any one movement as by the introduction of 
8t«el in Bail* the new high-speed steels. The changes are so great and 
rou Shopi. gQ many that it is impossible for the best of foremen, let 
alone the average of the rank and file, to keep pace with the move- 
ment and see that everything is keyed up to the point where it is 
possible to always obtain the best results. In the pr^ent every-day 
run of railroad life, a master mechanic, a general foreman, or even a 
machine shop foreman, lias entirely too much to look after to allow 
him to devote sufficient time to the tool or steel end of his depart- 
ment. 

What is needed to overcome this difficulty is a demonstrator or 

teacher, a man who not only possesses the necessary knowledge, but 

also the ability to impart it. This man should work hand-in-hand 

with the tool man, and it should be hb duty to see that all new tools 

are thoroughly understood by everybody who will be called upon to use 

them. He should go from shop to shop as any new tools 

DsmoiuUator. ^^^ introduced, and see that they are worked at all times 

to the best advantage. He should see that the best 

methods are adopted for tempering, handling, and applying all steels, 

and that all tools are kept up to the proper capacity. 

'See article, "Care and Control of the Small-Tool Equipment In the Sbap." by R. Emer- 
eon, In EoKineenne Uagailne, February. 1906. 
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Without going into more elaborate detail, and without touching 
on one of the greatest of all the problems, labor, it can be said without 
fear of contradiction that the above fairly well covers the ground of the 
many improvements that could be inaugurated by placing the tool 
end of a railroad shop on an equal basis with that of a manufacturing 
concern. 

Widen the scope of each tool-room locally till it embraces every- 
thing that properly belongs to its department ; then see that the tools 
along the line are kept checked up together; and the results will be 
beyond the moat sanguine expectations. The motive power will be 
brought nearer a universal standard ; the working method of the entire 
system, as far as the shops are concerned, will be placed on a sure and 
accurate basis, and the saving thereby brought about will be far greater 
than can be possible in any particular line of shop practice.— H. W. 
Jacobs, in American Engineer and Railroad Journal, May, 1904- 
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WHILE it may be said that railroads generally have been slow 
to adapt modern methods to locomotive erecting and ma- 
chine work, a visit to the Omaha shops of the Union Pacific 
will show that one railroad, at least, has realized the economical ad- 
vantages of a progressive shop policy. The machine tools are driven 
by direct-current motors-and more than 60 per cent of the tools are 
new. Good results were obtained, but It was realized a year or more 
ago that possibilities for a considerable improvement in efficiency ex- 
isted. It was decided to put the matter into the hands of one man 
EiampU ol who would devote his entire attention to bringing each 
ProKreiBiye important tool up to its raaximum service. In some 
Shop Polic7- cases the output of a single tool has been so greatly in- 
creased that extra tools, previously needed, have been withdrawn from 
service. A few of the more notable and interesting records are given 
in the following : 

. Three pairs of 50-in. Midvale tires, which were badly worn, re- 
quired two roughing cuts and were finished in 4 hours and 4 minutes, 
the firet pair taking 1 hour and 40 minutes, the second pair-I hour and 
llacliin« 3^ minutes, and the third pair 1 hour and 27 minutes. 

Practice and This includes all work from the time the wheels were 
Prodnction taken off of the floor until they were put back again. The 
RscordB. machine used was a 90-in, Pond lathe driven by a 15-h,p, 

motor. The average surface speed was 23 f, p. m., using a ^Ki-in. cut 
and feed. The maximum power demand on the motor was 7 h.p., and 
the average horse-power was 4J, On the basis of these tests the 
horse-power of the driving motor could be reduced about one-third 
and still have enough power to do the work. 

On this same lathe 84-in, drivers having Standard tires were turned 
at a peripheral speed of 28i f. p. m., using a 'YKi-in. cut and 'J'm-in. feed. 
Turning With these heavy cuts and feeds and high cutting speeds, 

BriTitiK-wlieel a tendency to excessive vibration is developed in the 
Tir«- machine due to the dogs being too light and the shaft 

too small, and an uneven chattering motion given by the large gears. 
Larger dogs have been designed at the shops for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the trouble. It has been suggested that these difficulties can be 
overcome by doing away with the driving shaft, which is subjected 
to considerable torsional stress, and drive each face plate independ- 
ently with a worm. 

Before high-speed steels were introduced into the shops, car-wheel 
tires required 5 hours for turning. This time has now been reduced 
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to 55 minutes, the machine having been speeded up to a cutting speed 
Toning of 28 f. p. m., as against 6 ft. formerly. The feeds and 

CoKh-wheel depth of cut have, of course, been increased correspond- 
^'•■* ingly. The lathes proved to be too light in some re- 

spects for this heavier aervice, and they were strengthened by replacing 
the cast-iron pinions with soft steel. 

Extended piston rods are finished from the rough forging in 7 

hours. The former time was 14 hours. The average roughing speed 

is 5 f. p. m, with J-in. cut and a ^o-in. feed. This work 

Pliton%di. '^ '^""^ **" *" ^'"^ ^"^^ Haven 36-in. lathe that has been in 

service thirty years. The finishing is done on a new 38-in. 

Pond lathe at 90 f. p. m.^ 

The time on piston valves has been reduced from 14 hours to 3 

houra. This includes centering and turning valves of medium hard 

cast iron 12 in. in diameter. The work is done on a 

^tm^alvu '^'^S^ ^ Shipley 3&-in. lathe. Roughing is done at 38 

f. p. m. with a |-in. cut and a i-in. feed. Finishing and 

grooving is done at 45 f. p. m. 

Low-pressure cylinder bushings 30 in. in diameter are turned in 
1 hour and 40 minutes on a 42-in. Pond lathe. A year ago this job 
Tarninc took 12 hours. The speed is 32 f. p. m. with a ^-in. cut 

CfUndsr and a }-in. feed. The finishing cut is at 48 f. p. m. with 

Boihlnci. a i^in. feed. This includes turning and facing complete, 

"floor to floor."* 

The record for drilling flue sheets has been increased from 30 to 
110 holes an hour. This has been accompUshed by means 
Ui«et''&olei* "f ^^^ cutter shown in the accompanying sketch. Fig. 5, 
which was designed at the shops.* 

The tool used for turning the flanging locomotive and ear-wheel 
Wheel Lathe tires is shown in Fig. 6. It consists of a cast-steel holder 
Tool! and having at one end the roughing tool and at the other the 
Holder. flanging tool, both being made of high-speed steel.' 

The old method of blocking up air drums by means of wooden 
blocks is shown in Fig-. 7, and as a substitute for this antiquated and 
costly method, the air hoist shown in Fig. 8 was devised. The hoist 
consists of a 5-in. air cylinder supported upright in a frame work on 
three wheels provided with a tongue. The details of con- 
Vmm. struction will be seen in Fig. 9. The upper end of the 

piston rod is shouldered and threaded and carries a cradle 
in which the drums are placed. The rod carries a split collar which 
rests on the upper head of the cylinder, which is used to secure the rod 
at any height. 

To overcome the necessity of machining the sliding surfaces of the 
crossheads of the Vauclain compounds a cast-iron jig (Fig, 10) is used. 

■See p. 43 for Impmved cnethodg in tumlnK i^ton mdR. 

■See p. 1S4 tor Improvements made In design □! cylinder biistilnes and the reduced cost 
of turning. 

'See p.Se lar phntORraiih and deHChptlcm of flue-sheet culler. 

*lllusc»llocis o[ tool-holder and tools uid saving in steel b; its use, shown on p. 115. 
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Fig. 7 — Old j 
ith wooden blocks. time required t 
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FtG. 8 — Pneitmatic mk hoist for raising air drijms. One m 

IN. OVER THE OLD UETHOD. 
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Fia. 9 — Elevations and section or pneumatic air orvu hoist. 
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Fig. 10 — Side and iwd klevationb of jiq for babbittino t 
OF Vavclain compound locomotives, avoiding the necessity of machinino 

XHE BABBITT BEARINO FACEa. 
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It consists of two end-plates made of boiler plate, which are supported 
by two soft-steel mandrels, each having a taper part to fit the piston 
rod fit of the crosshead. The end plates support four cast-iron angle 
face-plates in the same position relative to the crosshead as the guides. 
The top and bottom angle-plates on each side are clamped together and 
hand wheels with threaded sterna, inserted through the clamps, bear 
„ . ^j, against the end-plates, liolding the angle-plates rigid 

longitudinally. The crosshead is heated in a molten 
babbitt bath contained in a cast-iron box, and the end-plates and 
mandrels are heated to a uniform temperature. The resulting bab- 
bitted surfaces are of such smoothness that after a short time in service 
their condition is as satisfactory as if they had been milled or planed, 
while the time for this later operation, amounting to IJ hours per 
crosshead, is entirely saved. 

The method of milling ports in piston valve bushings for compound 
engines is shown in Fig^ 11. This is done with a specially designed 
fixture, which mills four ports at once.^ 

By the use of knuckle-pin reamers the time for reaming rods has been 
reduced from 2 hours to 15 minutes. In connection with the reamers 
is a set of templates which have been reamed out, hardened and ground, 
to which the reamers have been sized. The different shops along the 

line have been supplied with reamers, but the templates 
H(^°B«amera ^^ ^^P^ ^" ^^^ Omaha shop, each hole having a symbol 

number corresponding to the reamer that has been fitted 

to this hole. All knuckle pins are made at Omaha, and any point 

along the line wanting a certain pin simply gives the symbol number,^ 

Twenty triple valves are completely overhauled in a day of nine 

hours by one man and an apprentice. Fig. 12 is a comer of the brasa- 

room where triple valve work is done, showing the rack 
Work. ' ^*"' **^**"S the valves. One man grinds 7 angle-cocks in 

35 minutes. This is done on a special grinding machine 
(Fig. 13) that has been built up out of a nut tapper rescued from the 
scrap bin. 

All shoes and wedges for the entire system (about 3600 per year) 

are planed on a Pond machine. The time is 30 minutes 
SuMi'and P^^ ehoe or wedge, planing the surface on five sides. A 
Wedgas. special chuck was devised for this work. With a special 

adjustable chuck, driving-box brasses are turned to fit 
the box -(for -irft-in. -jmOTral) m IStwOO-nmnrtea. Fw f wmer' fcH t t e -waa 
1 hour.* 

Eccentrics, cast-iron, in two halves are planed up with a special 

jig for clamping them on the planer, at the rate of six 
Xccenbici halves an hour. The former time was two halves an hour. 

They are turned on a special mandrel holding four at one 

'See pp. 67-98 lor com parlEOn of old and new methods ot niillins the ports In piston valve 
buahliiEa. 

• OluKtrationa of standard knuckle-pln ho)e-re»mera shown on p. 79. 
ol special shoe and wedge-planer chuck. 
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time (Fig. 14) at the rate of one hour each. The former time was two 
hours each.^ 

The former record for boring oast-iron car wheels was 50 in nine 
hours by one man. There ia now a record of boring 90 wheels for a 
5i-in. fit in this same time, by one man, on two boring 
^^J^ nulls, using high-speed steel cutters. With a double 

angle-iron for clamping, and a double tool-holder, eight 
new driving boxes have been plane-l up complete in 14 hours. The 
time with old methods was 5 hours p^r box. 

M-. ^^ specially belted planer, to plane steel rods, runs 

JJJ^^^J^jj, 52 f, p. m. and removes, on actual test, 846 lbs. of metal 
' per hour,* 
Eighty two-in, steel tires are bored and faced ({-in, stock removed) 
in 35 minutes. The old time with the old steel was three hours. 

On a Gisholt lathe, htted up with high-speed cutters, forty 4-in. cast- 
iron piston-rod glands have been fitted up in nine hours. 

On a new 24-in.Pond lathe, sixty 13-in. valve packing rings have 
been bored, faced and cut off in six hours. 

A special double tool-holder for slotter work enables the operator 
to slot out a large steel driving box complete for brass and cellar fit, 
in li hours; old time, 3 hours. 

A special revolving angle-iron chuck, with which the brass needs 
but one cutting, enables the operator to plane for the rod fit a large 
back-end main rod brass in 2i hours. The time by the old method 
was five hours. 

Other aids to rapid handling of work are the regulation of the crane 
service, and the narrow-gauge track system. For instance, there is 
used with the crane a form of tackle which permits of four driver boxes 
being picked up and carried with safety at one time,* Material is 
stored in special places on the platforms, and all refuse, chips, scrap, 
etc., are placed in bins provided for each, these bins being emptied 
periodically. The narrow-gauge road for the most part runs by a time- 
table. 

The present efficient condition of these shops has been brought 
about under the supervision of W. R. McKeen, Jr., superintendent of 
motive power and machinery, to whose suggestions many of the spe- 
cial methods and devices in use are due, H, W. Jacobs, general shop 
demonstrator for the Union Pacific System, has been directly in charge 
of the worfc. — Noter by an editor- of The BaHreetd Gaaetie, J-unt £^, 
1004- 

'Special Jlj for mllUiiE' eccentric halves sbowc on p.13. 

■S«e pp.4S.4a,51forlIlijslnitlnne and description ot re-desUned planer tor bisb-speed tools. 

'See p. 1G7 loi Illustration of a dilvlng-box sang ol almll&r design. 
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Pta. 13 — Akolb-cock ORmoiNG m 

>CK8 IN 35 MINUTES. ClOSE INSPECTION OF THE ILLUSTRATION ' 
" ANGLE COCKS IN PLACE. 
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PiQ. 15 — ^Planer with driving-box jig and attachments for planing two 
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HIGH-SPEED STEEL IN RAILROAD SHOPS. 

AS a result of extended observation and considerable experience in 
handling the new steels and applying progressive methods in 
connection with them, I would lay it down as a cardinal principle 
that before any attempt is made to put in so radical a factor of in- 
creased production as the new high-speed steel, the fullest attention 
should be given to the machine end of the plant, and to the methods in 
vogue at the place where these steels are to be introduced. No amount of 
steel, bought out of hand, is going to revolutionize the manner of doing 
the work ; and mere purchase of expensive grades of steel 
nacMsarybe- will not cheapen the cost of production. Even if the new 
fore Introdnc- tools are being introduced by men who understand them 
inglUoyStMl. ^, , , , , ■ , ■ ^, 

thoroughly and who exercise energy m applymg them 

to practical work, the result will not always be up to expectations, 
and a host of unsuspected and discouraging evils will be brought in. 

In the first place, the majority of machine tools in railroad shops 
today are not designed or built to stand the service that the high-speed 
steel would demand of them. To introduce these steels in the ordinary 
course of events will often prove disastrous to the machines (Fig. 81), 
if these are speeded up or worked with heavy cuts, unless proper safe- 
guards are taken. The depreciation rate becomes much greater under 
the new condition than under the old ; but with proper management 
it will be found profitable to do this when the increased production 
capacity is realized. 

The most difficult factor to deal with, however, when there is not 
the whetting of competition {as in the case of commercial shops) to 
Dlfflcnltlei force the management to be vigorous in prosecuting im- 
toba proved methods, is the attitude of the men, who have 

XnconiiMrM. grown used to the old ways, and who view with hostility 
and suspicion any innovation of this character.* 

Unless a director of methods or demonstrator is employed, whose 
special duty it is not only to direct how the tools shall be made and 
used, but also to keep the men up to the new cuts and speeds, the great 
majority of the men will be most loath to maintain the increased pace 

'lUe pMctlcil value of the shop demonstrator, p. IS^ 
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that the new steel necessitates in order to be a paying proposition. 
To get around this difficulty the writer has found it an excellent plan : 
First, to examine the machines as to their capacity of standing the in- 
Ineraaie creased service, to remedy what defects might be found 

Machine (Fig. 16). Then immediately to increase the speeds, by 

•" ■ changes in pulley sizes on both main and countershafts, 

so as to have the machines in general running at a rate of speed much 
above that used with the older tool steels. 

These speed increases may vary from 30 per cent to over 200 per 
cent above the original speed. They are not attained by one jump, 
but by a succession of judicious increases, gradually getting the men 
used to the higher speed, to a busier hum of pulleys and machines, to 
a greater rapidity in turning out the work. By making these changes 
(Figs. 18, 20 and 84), and at the same time following up the matter 
of proper use of cutting tools, with proper feeds and cuts, the men are 
induced, almost unconsciously, to fall in line with the new methods. 
One very essential point, which should not be overlooked, is that every 
tool of the older steels should be withdrawn from the shop entirely, 
and high-speed tools substituted, so as to prevent any tendency to 
cling to the old ways of doing things. 

Not only do the mechanics object to innovations, but the gang fore- 
men, foremen, and general foremen even, do not accustom themselves 
readily to the new conditions. For it must be remembered that the 
foreman of a shop, more particularly of a railroad shop, has so many 
duties devolving upon him that he does not, as a rule, have sufficient 
time for looking after a new move of this kind. The introduction 
should, therefore, be in the hands of a man whose whole time can be 
OppoitonltT devoted to the handling of the new tools. This man 
tor Shop should be a thorough mechanic, well informed as to the 

""' '■ care and working of these steels, and of sufficient inventive 

ability to devise quick methods and ways of economizing work. He 
should also possess the knack of being able to get along with the 
workman with a minimum amount of friction, for the attitude of hos- 
tility before mentioned is never so much in evidence as when the man 
who is responsible for these changes is actively engaged. And he 
should stimulate the foremen with whom he is working, to advance 
ideas, such as that shown in Fig. 37 (for which full credit is given 
when successful), even to a spirit of rivalry with himself in the mtro- 
duction of time-savers. 

Yet the individual capacity and tact of this demonstrator will not 
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Fig. 16 — Steel pinion for Coacr ivrbel lathe to replace one of cast 

[qh-bpeed tool3. 
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Fig. 17 — RE-DEaroNED bteadt rbbt for lathe and old debion that wab 

NOT STIFF ENOUGH TO BUFFORT THE ROD UNDER THE HEAVT BVTV IMPOSED ON 
IT BT BIOH-SPEED TOOLS. 
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Fig. 21 — Snap ring wrLLiNG j. .. . _ 

AND BUILT LARGELY PROM FARTS OP OLD MACHINERY. TiME FOR MACHINING ONE 
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alone meet the problem. Unless full support is given by the superin- 
tendent of motive power himself, unless it be well understood that he 
intends making a success of the new methods, and it be shown from 
time to time, by personal talks with the more influential foremen, and 
in other ways, that these innovations are no mere vagaries of an un- 
practical man who is only "on trial," the progress of improvements 
Bupoudbillty '^^^ ^^ hampered at every turn. Moreover, as the chief 
ofmfher attention of the demonstrator will be required in the 

""• shop 30 as to keep the new methods moving, he should 

be afEorded the use, when necessary, of draughtsman and stenogra- 
pher, as it will not pay to have him spend his time over the drawing- 
board, or in writing out, longhand, whatever communications he needs 
to make. 

These are the main points to be considered in the introduction of 
the new alloy steel tools, or rather the obstacles to which chief attention 
must be given and which must be overcome before any permanently 
beneficial results can be obtained. As to the results themselves, no 
better evidence may be given of what can be accomplished than to 
cite examples of what has been done in a shop where these principles 
have been adhered to. When the new steel tools were first announced, 
extensive tests were made in this shop of all brands that could be se- 
cured, and steps were taken to secure a man who could direct their in- 
troduction. While, of course, the superintendent of motive power 
could not devote time and attention to each little detail, yet he directs 
in a large and farsighted way the lines it would pay best to follow, and 
it must be acknowledged that without his interest no such degree of 
Buccess could be attained. I need only add that the cases that follow 
are not special record ones (as was that of turning a pair of 68-in, driver 
■ tires in 1 hour and 31 minutes), but are typical of everyday perform- 
ance. The same character of results has been attained in hundreds of 
other such jobs. 

Extended Piston Rods. — These rods (Fig, 22) were rough-forged 
in the blacksmith shop. The time for complete turning, threading, 
fitting, etc., under the old conditions, was 14 hours. When the new 
steels were put in, the man on this work was supplied with an outfit 
of tools and instructed to get the most he coujd out of them. The best 
time he made was 12 hours, but even this did not always keep up when 
the man was left to his own resources. This reduction in time was 
obtained by using a faster step on the cone pulley, and by increase 
in the depth of cut. However, as it was rather inconvenient to make 
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the belt changes, the man preferred to run at a slower rate. The matter 
Hod H«th ^^ then taken hold of by the demonstrator and a num- 
odi Appliad to ber of changes were made. First, the work was divided 
^^iJ'^'^t. between two lathes, one for rough turning and one for 
finishing. The lathe for rough turning was an old one, 
but was put in shape, fitted with steady rests (see Figs. 17 and 23), etc., 
and adapted for turning roughly to within 1^2 in, of finished size. The 
pulleys on main and countershafts were changed, making a speed 
increase of from 140 to 320 r. p. m. This maintained the higher turn- 
ing speed even on the lower cone pulley step. A second-year ap- 
prentice was used on this part of the work, replacing the more con- 
servative machinist, and he was induced to use the higher step at the 
cone pulley. The peripheral speed of the Work was thereby changed 
from 20 ft. to 65 ft. per minute. On rough turning the depth of cut 
was doubled, thus finishing a rod with only one heavy roughing cut 
instead of two. The feed was increased from Vie in. to %2 in. The total 

time of rough turning under the new conditions was, therefore, ■ 

or about l-16th of the former time. This is for actual rough cutting. 
The former time of complete rough turning was two hours and fifteen 
minutes, to which must be added one hour and three-quarters for set- 
ting wprk, etc. Under the new conditions, although the actual rough 
cutting time was reduced to about ten minutes, the complete time of 
rough turning was one hour and a half, the additional hour and twenty 
minutes being the sum of all the times necessary to turn the rod end 
for end, apply and take down chucks and dogs, rough turning taper 
and collar, threading, grinding tools, etc. In other words, the ratio of 
cutting time to total time was greatly reduced. The black-line dia^ 
gram, Fig. 24, illustrates where the saving was effected. 

In the finishing process similar methods were employed, with sim- 
ilarly gratifying results, although here the principal time-savings were 
by methods and not by high-speed steel; so that, all in all, the time 
reduction of six to seven hours on this one job was due as much to 
intelligent modification of the conditions under which the new steels 
were to act as to the steels themselves, 

. Coach Wheel Tires, — Another example is that of the 

TlBH of Turn- ^^^^ on one pair of steel-tired coach wheels, where a re- 

|M *3o"^ duction was made from five hours to one hour. As in 

the previous case, increase in pulleys, thus permanently 

increasing wheel-Iatbe speed, and other changes, such as special designs 
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Fig. 25— Comparison of old and new designs of wheel lathe tools, 
towino the way to economize in the amount of high-speed steel used. 
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Fia. 27 — View BHownfa pianer and new 20 h, p. motor which supplanted 
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of tool-holders (see Fig. 6) , substitution of forged steel pinions for cas t 
iron (see Fig.l6), so the machine could stand the increased strain, 
were all instrumental in accomplishing the desired results. 

Planers. — Speed increases were made in the principal planers up 
to a cut of over 50 ft. per minute, or the limit under this heavy work of 
imnroTwl *^® toola. One result of this change is a close approach 

Ptenw to the reverse speed of the speed of cutting stroke, as 

''*™^' nearly the limit of the machine's capacity to overcome 

the inertia of the table is reached under the changed conditions. Figs. 
26 and 27 illustrate improvements in planer practice.' 

If space permitted, numerous other instances could be cited, all 
taken from actual shop practice, such as turning eccentrics, cylinder 
bushings, car axles, planing shoes and wedges, etc. 

The time on all these was reduced from one-half to one-eighth- of 
former time. The average increase, based on actual output, and the 
difference in weight of metal removed was : 

Cast Iron 120 per cent. 

Steel 130 per cent. 

Good, clean wrought iron 175 per cent. 

CONCLUSIONS. 
In conclusion I can but repeat that the buying of high-speed steel 
is of little use unless progressive methods of application in actual work 
are employed to effect real reduction in cost, which is the final and only 
test in the question. In order to introduce these methods it is always 
better policy to bring into each shop a man who has not been brought 
up in the traditions of the place, and have him make the changes, the 
possibUity of which would not be seen as rapidly by one too used to the 
older conditions. A local demonstrator should report direct to the 

superintendent of shops, or where there is no such posi- 
^^^^fi tion, to the division master mechanic, so that he will 

have sufficient authority behind him to carry out his 
plans, and so that general and important interests may not 
be sacrificed to local and individual preferences. If there were 
a general demonstrator for an entire railroad system, the local 
demonstrator should report to him, and he in turn direct to the 
highest authority in control of the different shops, the superintendent 
of motive power. Of course, upon the latter person the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of an enterprise of this kind must rest. So far as I know, 

' See report of pl&ner tents 1 and 2, p. JM. 
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Mr. W. R. McKeen, Jr., of the Upion Pacific, has been the only, or at 
least the first, supeiintendent of motive power who has had the temer- 
ity to create a position of this kind, and who has used the force to drive 
his purpose home. That he has been amply justified is admitted by 
all who have had the opportunity to see the results accomplished in 
the shops on his system, not alone in the new Omaha shops, but also 
in the redistribution of work among all the shops, made possible by 
the increased capacity and concentration of manufacture in the main 
shops, and in the economies effected by restricting the smaller and less 
well-equipped points to repairs requiring light machine work only. — 
H. W. Jacobs, in American Engineer and Railroad Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1904. 



HlCH-SreED TOOL STEEL IN RAILROAD SHOPS. 

Editohial Couhent bt American Enoinbek and Kailroad JodRnai^ Sept., 1904. 

If busjr railroad officers who are at their "wit's end" to know how to meet 
the conditions of decreased rates per ton mile and increased cost of labor and 
material will carefully ponder the record presented by Mr. Jacobs in this issue, 
they will discover one of the roads they need to follow, that of the application of 
commercial principles to railroad service. 

Mr. Jacobs treats of shop practice, and when " 16 to 1," the familiar slogan, 
is applied so successfully to the improvement of shop-too! output, the record is en- 
titled to keen attention by the highest officials of all our railroads. The Union 
Pacific has become a leader in this movement toward improved shop methods. 
On cast-iron, the improvement in output has been 120 per cent; on steel, ISO 
per cent, and on wrought iron, 175 per cent, considering actual results and the 
weight of metal removed in a given time. Union Pacific practice, before the new 
methods were applied, was probably neither far better nor far worse than that 
of other roads. It is, therefore, sate to say that other roads present the same 
opportunities for improvement. If the statements of Mr. Jacobs receive the 
attention they merit, a wave of improvement of machine and shop output will 
pass over the entire country, and this will mean much for the railroads and for 
the men into whose hands this opportunity falls. 

Nearly every shop has the new tool steels, and blue chips are commonly seen. 
This, however, is not sufficient. Machine tools, men, and shop methods require a, 
new kind of attention. In fact, the new steels have revolutionized shop prac- 
tice all over the world, and the railroads are suitably encouraged. The railroad 
mechanical officer will be in position to contribute, as he never has before, to 
the advancement of transportation, and he will take a high place among the 
leaders of the times- This officer is ready and willing to undertake his task. 
The main question lies before the management, the directors and the owneis, 
Shall this opportunity be accepted? It will be accepted, and this journal ex- 
pects to be kept busy recording the steps in this revolution. 
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Fio. 31 — Tests 5 j 



Fio. 32 — Tests 7 to 10. On the left, allot twist drills used in these 

TESTS. PERrECT CONDITION UPON COMPLETION OP WORK. On THE RIOHT, ORDt- 
NART CARBON DRILL. EDOBS BtTRNBD APTBR DRILLINO J-INCH HOLB. " j 
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PRACTICAL ADVICE TO COLLEGE MEN. 



IN the past few years an entirely new profession has developed, known 
Bs commercial engineering, brought about by the keen competition 
of manufacturers. The engineer of today who is not able to take 
hold of a proposition and figure results from a business standpoint is 
likely to be left at the post. The Panama Canal is not being built as 
Eeon mie * triumphal exploit of engineering skill, but because 
V»lue ot it will cheapen the cost of ocean transportation ; the 

E^M«^ Lucian cutoff on the Southern Pacific, with its thirteen 
miles of trestle-work over Great Salt Lake, although it 
represents the acme of achievement in railroad construction, was not 
built as a scientific experiment, but was brought about because by this 
method Oriental freight could be put from San Francisco into the 
Eastern markets at so much less per ton. 

This is the great and, in fact, the only idea for any young man to 
keep in mind when leaving college and starting in for himself. The 
majority of men within my hearing today will, no doubt, on the com- 
pletion of their college course, find their way into the employ of some 
manufacturing concern. The question will be, then (if the young man 
intends to make his mark), not how nicely can he sketch a plan on a 
piece of tracing-cloth, or how clearly can he elucidate upon the many the- 
ories of applied mechanics, but how much of a saving can 
Edacation. he show inshop management? How much can he cheap- 
en the production of some particular article? What can 
he do to help tone up the plant so that the best results can be ob- 
tained from his particular department? These are the problems he 
will have before him, and these only must be kept in mind if he expects 
to make a showing worthy of note, and of sufficient importance to attract 
the attention, oi Jihe_head of. thp ooncerm- 

Among practical, everyday shop men the average technical grad- 
uate is given very little consideration. This, of course, may be the 
misfortune of the shop men or it may be the effect of the attitude of 
the graduate. The fact remains that there is a great deal of truth in 
the statement. In nine cases out of ten when a technical graduate 
secures a position in a shop of any kind he is considered of about as 
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much use as an ordinary help>er, or he is classed under the rather am- 
biguous title of special apprentice, and duties are assigned him in about 
the same proportion. The graduates thcniBelveB, in my experience, 
College Hen ^^ greatly responsible for this state of affaire. They 
' " ' " shop knowing almost to a certainty that 

this exists, yet in many instances they make no effort 
to change the general opinion. They take hold of the work that 
is given them in a rather perfunctory manner, and seem incapable, 
in many cases, of developing ideas on the subject at hand, and 
in a short time they find themselves moving in the same old rut of 
shop routine that may have existed ever since the shop was built. In- 
stead of keeping their eyes open for chances for improvements and tak- 
ing them up in the proper manner, they are content to allow things to 
drag along with as much unconcern as if they had never been blessed 
with advantages of any kind. 

This is the point that I want to impress on your minds: Be on 
the lookout for improvements in methods of all kinds at all times. 
Don't think for a moment that I am decrying mechanical training 
simply because a great many of the graduates have been made seeming 
failures. The trained men are the men that are needed ; the technical 
men are the men that have to fill the important places in all cases. 
They must be the pioneers! 

The theories of today become the practices of tomorrow, and the 
men who can look ahead and anticipate a demand are the men that 
are going to win in the long run. Have a systematic line of investiga- 
tion that you intend to carry out if ever you enter a shop, no matter 
what may be its kind of output. Keep the cost of production ever in 
your mind, and let no chance escape you if you see an opening of any 
kind for improvement. 

If you enter a machine shop don't be content with doing whatever 
little detail you may be assigned to on some particular bench or machine. 
Note the entire layout of the plant. See what kind of power they are 
using. Xote the method of transmission. Keep an eye on the class 
of machines in service; also their condition. Cheek up the speeds of 
shafting at the first opportunity. Note the method of making tools. 
Read up on tool steels. Keep in touch with the newest 
Fointen. ^""^ latest catalogs on machinery. Compare the methods 

with other shops. Check the price lists of similar articles 
made in other parts of the country. In fact, familiarize yourself with 
every item of interest in any way connected with the article in 
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question. You will be surprised how soon you are noted by some 
official of the organization. I have had too many years of actual 
experience in shop work not to know that I am speaking the exact 
truth. If you are in the designing department, don't put in your time 
seeing how nice a set of lines you can embellish with graceful curveS) 
but see how much machine work you can eliminate in the assembling- 
room. No one will deny that the sale of any article, no matter what it 
may be, is very greatly affected by its general appearance. It must look 
neat, as well as be reliable, but the days of elaborate finish are past. 

There was a day when buildings were equipped with heavy trappings 
of all descriptions and locomotives were encircled with rings of polished 
brass, but the best sellers of all merchantable articles today are those 
of the plainest finish. 

It is not how nice does a locomotive look today; it is how many 
tons can it haul. It is not what sort of a polish do you have on your 
line shaft; it is how many revolutions can it make a minute. It is not 
what style of architecture is your fiuTiace built in; it is how many tons 
of pig iron can it turn out in twenty-four hours. 

I believe, however, I have talked long enough on generalities, and 
I think, perhaps, I could demonstrate to you much more cleariy with 
the following illustrations, than I could explain otherwise what I mean 
when I speak of "toning up" a plant. 

After this introductory address about 150 lantern slides were shown, 
illustrative of these methods of " toning up " as applied to railway shop 
work. The first group of slides dealt with the general layout and of 
material storage and handling arrangements of a large shop.' The 
next group dealt with the methods of improving machine belting, this 
being one of the first points to be taken up when shop 
^tterment. betterment is undertaken, as by this alone the efficiency 
of the machines will be increased as a whole from 10 to 
30 per cent.* The third series showed the changes in shop methods, ma- 
chine tools and devices, incident to the use of the new high-speed alloy 
tool steels developed since the introduction of the Taylor- White process. 
After these were shown some views of machine betterments necessitated 
by the intensive shop production due to the use of these high-speed 
heavy-service tools, such as the substitution of steel for casl^iron gears, 
the increase in size of driving and feed pulleys and gears, the strength- 
ening of steady rests, housings, etc." Then followed illustrations of a 

' For by-outa of repreaentaUTe railway shops, see cbapter Z, " Railway Shop Dp to Date." 

* See p. ISO for an ei&clent metbod of keeprng belts up in sbape. 

*6ee pp. 30, 48, 126, 133, tor Ulustratlons and descriptioiia ol typical macbloebettermeots. 
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number of special devices for use in railway shops, showing how, by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity in the tool-room, the cost of machin- 
ing many special locomotive parts could be greatly reduced. 

Next after these were shown special jigs for use on the machines, 
and then followed a long series of slides on the subject of tool standard- 
ization for an entire railway system; i. e., standardizing punches, drills, 
reamers for crosshead, knuckle pin, and ball joint work, Que rollers, 
etc. A number of views were then given of a recent very light air 
motor that has many advantages for work in close quarters, and on 
account of its efficiency. Following these, various devices for use in 
erecting floor work were shown, cylinder-boring machines, valve-facing 
device, a convenient portable air hoist for main air reservoirs on engines, 
guide lining device, valve bushing extractor, etc. 

Mr. Jacobs concluded his address with a very interesting description 
of the individual effort system for rewarding labor as applied in a large 
shop to effect economical production and to reduce to a satisfactory 
basis the wage problem. ^^In abstract of an address by H. W. Jacobs 
before the engineering students of the University of Kansas, as ■published 
by the American Engineer and Railroad Journal, April, 1906. 



PRACTICAL ADVICE TO COLLEGE MEN. 

Editohiai, comment bv American Enoineeb *nd Railroad Jodrnal, Apful, 190B. 

Mr. Jacobs's address to college students, which is partially reproduced on 
another page, should be read by all those who are interested in the matter of shop 
production. It is not surprising that the engineering colleges have neglected 
to impreaa the students with the importance of the cost of production. It is 
only during the past few years that the manufacturing ccmcems have waked up 
to the importance of this problem, and apparently some of the railroad shop 
managements are still blissfully unaware of it. The successful shop mimager is 
one who realizes the importance of studying the cost of production with a view 
to reducing it and increasing the shop output. 
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ORGANIZATION AND EWICIENCY IN THE RAILWAY 
MACHINE SHOP. 

(Advance Annodncehsnt m tbe GNaiNEEBiNa Magazikb.) 
Because the railway shop is not competitive — because it does not have to 
study expenses closely so as to undersell a rival maauf acturing a similar product — 
because it did not have to measure its coste against energetic and alert business 
rivals — it haa been slow to adopt the methods of shop betterment and works 
' organization which have been almost universally adopted into maaufacturing 
concerns. 

Lately, however, the close scrutiny of operating expenses has roused the me- 
chanical departments of our railways to a keen and most active study of the 
best ideas and methods adaptable to the railway machine shop, and there has 
been a great awakening, and some of the large American transcontinental roads 
have gone as far perhaps as any commercial establishment in studying to bring 
their work down to a minimum cost per unit. The new movement is full of in- 
tcKst and importance, and not only to the man in charge of motive power and 
equipment, or of the shops themselves or any department of them, but also to 
the manufacturer of modem tools and materials. It has opened new opportu- 
nities for men and machinery already in many of the larger railroads, and it will 
inevitably extend rapidly to all, lai^e and small. 

Mr. Jacobs is one of the leader in this movement, and has made the greatest 
success in carrying out this work. He is engaged in it now, and the methods 
he describes have been tried out in the shops of one of the greatest transconti- 
nental lines. Everything he suggests is practical — the result of thorough trial 
and perfection under working conditions. He docs not speculate as to what 
mi^t be done, but tells what has been done, how it was done, and what profits 
resulted. And the pictures bring the actual work of the shop, and the practical 
improvements, directiy before the eye of the reader; they tell a story as valuable 
as that of the text. — Thb Editors. 
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MACHINE SHOP. 



I. SPECIALIZING AND CENTRALIZING THE OPERATION AND EQUIPMENT. 

RAILROADS in the United States perform the functions of common 
carriers and of money-makers. As carriers, besides their rela- 
tion to the land and the people, they must be adapted to the trade 
of their territory and connections — in facilities, capacity, and operative 
efficiency. As the property of private persons, they must be managed 
and operated to effect the greatest ratio of net earnings to investment, 
besides conforming to the compulsions of the law, and to their own 
interests in commerce. Men trained as engineers in both 
Brilwiyi *'*® schools of induction and of practice, are as a class 

best able to bring about these results, as their work is 
constructively directed toward the end in view after intelligent analysis 
of actual conditions. We shall deal with some concrete problems of 
the engineer in relation to the maintenance of operative efficiency of 
the motive power and rolling equipment — those moat active factors of 
earning power and expense in existing steam roads. 

To move the traffic of a road, locomotives and cars are required. 
These must be built, maintained in running order, repaired, replaced, 
and must be designed with reference to safety, efficiency and operative 
economy, cost, adaptability, dwability, simplicity and interchangeabil- 
ity of parts, and facility of repairs. 

Whether a road builds its own equipment or not, it has a large voice 
in specifying design, and it must keep up the running condition; these 
functions require both the mechanical and the industrial engineer. 

Great manufactures, such as the steel industry, have been suc- 
cessful on a large scale. The methods under which they thrived are 
applicable wherever there are manufacturing shops. Railroads have 
been slow to modernize their shop methods and to refine their mechan- 
ical practice, because the chief spur is to earn dividends by means of 
Commercial transportation. They are only very indirectly affected 
Ibiinl«ctuiiiiK by the forces governing competitive and economical 
^*^*^' manufacture in commercial enterprises, and less in(U- 

rectly by the forces making for greater serviceability of equipment. 
But if the experience of the commercial manufactories is profited 
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by, and modern methods adopted wholesale, modified to suit such 
conditions as may be peculiar to railroads; if the improved products, 
developed at such cost in the commercial world, are but taken as 
they are found, and used effectively, great improvements in operative 
and maintenance efficiencies and economies will ensue, resulting in the 
two-fold gain of lowered running cost and fixed charges, together with 
capacity for handling larger business, with greater gross, and redoubled 
net earnings. 

All this is not mere argument, but is demonstrated by actual in- 
stances, late and near at hand. The managements of the roads are 
waking up to these capabilities and rapidly availing themselves of 
them. Cast steel and malleable iron are substituted for cast and 
wrought iron, wherever they may with advantage boused. Patterns 
were re-designed, re-classified and standardized, many being obsoleted, 
surplus of material being done away with both on account of the need- 
less higher first cost of the casting, and the increased time of machin- 
ing; bolt holes are cored so as not to require dnlling, and design is 
strengthened to take care of weaknesses shown by exhaustive records 
of all classes of breakage to parts of motive power and rolling equip- 
ment ; locomotive and car elements are standardized as 
Improved , ■ . , , ■ r i 

Equipmeat far as practicable, and new equipment is ordered to con- 

™^*P form to these specifications. The Harriman lines and the 

Kock Island have been conspicuous examples of such 
standardization, broadly conceived and comprehensively carried out. 
Tests are becoming more thorough and less perfunctory, and as 
a result, design is continually changing for the better. Not only is 
there thus a general tendency toward improvement in quality and 
efficiency of equipment, but there is also a growing determination to 
provide the very best shop facilities for taking care of repair and re- 
placement, as at the Moline (Rock Island), Topeka (Santa Fe), Col- 
linwood (Lake Shore) Omaha (Union Pacific), and other large recent 
shops. And in these shops, centralized, large, there is a growing effort 
toward intelligent systematization of manufacture, toward rapid pro- 
duction at low cost, and toward using men and machines to full eco- 
nomical capacity. 

The direction in which railroads are slowly moving is the right one ; 
this paper advocates some of the means by which these results can be 
attained in a still larger way. 

In the first place, salaries and wages are too low. I am no advocate 
of increased pay-rolls; but it is shown in practice that five men worth 
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$4 a day each can do as much aa ten J3 men, and the same is true of a 
foreman earning $80 or $90 compared to one earning 
I^J^ '"^ $150 to $200 ; or of an official belonging to the $200 class 
compared to one belonging to the $600 class. The high- 
priced man is not necessarily the best; but for the high price the 
best can be secured. It is manifestly false economy to pay a master 
mechanic $175 a month, and give him charge over one thousand or 
two thousand men with an aggregate pay-roll of $60,000 to $100,000, 
when an intelligent $300 man, bringing perhaps in his train a $500 
staff of assistants and specialists, can in six months lop off 15 to 30 per 
cent of this pay-roil, and at the same time by system and specialization 
and a method of reward according to merit, give increased and 
better service. 

Similarly, a $90 foreman is not an economical man to whom to en- 
trust the requisitioning of thousands of dollars' worth of material each 
month; he will generally order perfunctorily and far beyond his needs, 
and it is not usual for his requisitions to be effectively checked up. 
There is, for example, the caae of a road that had but two engines of 
one particular class, under experiment, which they would transfer 
from one division to another to get figures on their service. After 
they had been in use about two years and had been overhauled in three 
different places, the president called for an itemized expense statement; 
and when the supplies were cheeked up at the different stores there 
were found to be fourteen sets of grates, nine sets of cylinder-heads, 
four sets of pistons, two complete sets of rods, besides numerous cylinder- 
head casings, valve packings, piston rings, etc., — more stock, in fact, 
than these two engines would use in ten years of hard service. This 
bunnla ^ perhaps an unusual ease, but it is actual, and no one 

Showinc Bx- was to blame but the system. Each foreman at the 
SSm^^' different points thought it was his duty to keep up the 
supplies, and in a sense he was right, as no one wished 
to score a failure while the engines were in his particular territory. 
But if the foreman had been a man of good. judgment, he would 
have- consulted the storekeepers and others before ordering indiscrimi- 
nately, and if there bad been higher officials who would not have let 
such a condition come into effect, but would have permitted the order- 
ing only of what was necessary, and would have intelligently transferred 
the material on hand as became requisite, all this needless investment 
in new material would have been obviated. Multiply this cost by the 
number of engines on a road, and perhaps cut the total in two on account 
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of its being an exceptional ease, and the prevalent condition on many a 
road today will be pictured. Plainly, almost no salary is too high if 
it will secure the prevention and correction of this sort of practice. 

There is now and then in a railroad shop a foreman whose ideas are 
of a special merit, which, if encouraged, can be of thousands of dollars 
benefit to a company.' Such is the case of the blacksmith foreman 
who designed the brakeshoe-key forging machine here illustrated. This 
Tahia at machine was reconstructed from an old bulldozer, and 

Toremen forges two brake-shoe keys at a time from scrap car bolts. 

Wm«. Whereas these keys used to be made laboriously by hand, 
they are now turned out by the thousand at very little cost. With 
the enormous number of brakeshoe keys used on a railroad han- 
dling an immense freight business, an item of this kind is well worth 
considerable attention. 

Centralization, as applied to shop work in the railway world, is not 
exactly a new idea, although the subject has been more or less agi- 
tated by manufacturing concerns for years, and to this is largely due 
the success of some of our great modem trusts. But the development 
of this policy in railway lines is quite recent. The stride it has made 
CmtraUitd '" *^^ immediate past, and which it is at present making 
HumfKtoie among the railways of the United States, is worthy not 
irf Puti. jjjiiy j^£ comment, but of the serious consideration of 

every railway official who believes in "Economy and Efficient Service." 

There arc many things to be considered when taking up a propo- 
sition of this kind, involving serious and complicated problems which 
must be decided upon before a successful working basis can be estab- 
lished. First of all, should be considered the location of the railway 
in question, its mileage, and general layout, and particularly the loca- 
tion of the division points and headquarters, shops, etc., with refer- 
ence to the original base of supplies. 

It would not pay, for instance, for a straight overland line, say of 
1,500 or 2,000 miles in length, with good facilities, foundries, etc., at 
each end of the line, to decide to manufacture all of the material at 
some point near the middle of the line, where no foundry or other 
needed equipment was located. I have in mind a certain railway, 
whose machine shop was located near its west«m terminal ; its largest 
car shop was a little farther east, and it bought its wheels from a foundry 
at its extreme eastern terminal. With the idea of centralization of 
work in mind, the people in charge ordered all wheels for car work 

'See pp. 31, 85, 102 tor olber Improvements and devices sueeested by foreraeo. 
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fitted up at the western end. This caused all new wheels to be hauled 
back after being mounted. It also caused all old wheels to be sent 
UnlftTonble ™^* ^ '"' stripped, and then hauled back the entire 
Conditioiu length of the line as scrap. This haul in freight alone, 
MamSa^re ^^ one-half cent per ton mile, cost $1,200 in a month, 
besides causing an extra delay of at least one day in 
delivery from the time the wheels left the foundry until the time 
when they were mounted and ready for the cars. Of course, the argu- 
ment can be made that centralization was not at fault, but rather the 
location of the shop with reference to the base of supply. This is in- 
deed true, and all this trouble could be avoided by relocating the shop. 
But this discussion is not intended to include the provision of new equip- 
ment; it is intended to confine the consideration to plans which will 
work with the present equipment of the road in question. There is 
not one railway in twenty now in a position to consider the rebuilding 
of all its shops, or even the relocation of its base of supply. We must 
deal with conditions as we find them. 

A shop that turns out finished material, whether it be pilots or 
petticoats, is a manufacturing concern or establishment, and must be 
recognized as such. It requires no large array of figures to prove that 
the larger the output of a given article, the lower will be the labor cost 
per piece. If a man can turn out six brasses, for example, in one lot 
at a given rate, it stands to reason that he ought to turn out twenty 
at one time at a reduced rate per brass. This is true of any other article 
needed in railway work. The fewer the changes of tools and settings 
to make, the less the number of tools to keep up ; and the more familiar 
the workman becomes with each particular class of work, the larger 
are the opportunities for the reduction of cost. Centralization of work 
allows for the full development of the specialist, which is the greater 
factor in the labor end of production. With one main shop and a 
Sconomr ot foundry in connection with it, the furnishing of material 
CantTAlued ready for service for all points comes in line as naturally 
Maunlsctnn. ^ ^ wrapping department in a large mercantile house. 
There is an even and logical sequence of operations in the 
movement of an article from the foundry or furnace to its place 
of service. This method reduces the amount of stock to be car- 
ried, and consequently does away with all the expense of extra 
handling of stock, etc. It reduces the amount of tools, jigs, and ma- 
chines required to get the stuff in shape for service. For instance, 
it requires a certain expensive machine, a set of jigs, angle plates, tool- 
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holders, etc., to prepare properly shoes and wedges, or driving boxes, 
for use on an engine,' If there are eighteen shops on the road where 
these are to be used, this calls for eighteen sets of tools, jigs, etc., for 
this particular article. With this job specialized and all done at one 
place, the chances arc that one set of these tools, jigs, etc., would be 
suflicient to supply the entire equipment. Clearly, this would cut out 
_ _ . seventeen no -longer -needed machines, sets of tools, 
Jigi and angle plates, jigs, etc., besides the work and the man 

TsmpUtM. formerly required at each place, to fit up and keep them 
in good order. On one road where this was done it has secured a reduc- 
tion in the small item of maintenance of machinery and tools, of 
$180,000 per year. 

This particular template here illustrated saves hours of work in lay- 
ing cylinders off for the stud and bolt holes and insures absolute ac- 
curacy and interchangeability, and if the cylinders are completely 
finished before sending out to a smaller shop, but the one t«mplate is 
required. 

A jig or tool in continuous action is a money-saver, and there can- 
not be too many under these conditions. A jig or tool of any kind, 
lying idle, is so much "dead capital" or money lost. Take the basis 
of eighteen shops and eliminate seventeen sets of tools, plates, etc., for 
each special part of a car or locomotive, and the figures run away up 
into the thousands. 

The illustration of knuckle-pin-hole reamers shows a case of a money- 
making tool. At the top of the pile (page 79) will be noted standard 
gauges. These are supplied to each shop and large roundhouse and a 
set of kunckle-pin reamers for the classes of engines dependent there. 
An engine comes in with a knuckle pin to be replaced ; the hole is worn 
oblong; there are four of each nominal size of these reamers, varying 
Standard from actual size to one-eighth inch above, by thirty- 

EnucUe-Pin seconds. The hole is bored out by the smallest reamer 
"•*™*"' possible, and standard taper knuckle pins, completely fin- 

ished and kept in stock, supplied from the general shop where centralized 
manufacturing is carried on, are applied. This process results in great 
economy of time in a roundhouse The reamers are tried, frequently, 
by gauge, and when worn small are shipped in to the central tool-room 
for re-grinding and re-setting of the cutting edges. 

The solution lies largely in the hands of the supply department, 
more there than in any other. The hearty cooperation of the mechanical 

'See p. 13 for description ol speclRl milling device for (inlslilng eccentric halves. 
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department is an absolute necessity, but tbe supply or store department 
should be the prime mover. It is the store department that should 
furnish accurate figures, annually, monthly, or on some periodical basis 
of consumption, as it is through this method only that the stock can 
be kept alive at all times. " Live " stock and its proper care, is fimda- 
mental to the entire railway-supfdy business.' 

The store should have absolute figures on engines and cars, accord- 
ing to cla:38 and location, with a full set of pattern books and forgings, 
planing-mill lists, etc., right up to date, at all times. Records of tire 
gtorAhonie wear, journal wear, fire-box conditions, mill records, 
BKordiuid changes in design, new modem styles, etc., should always 
BspoitB. ijg g^y of access to the supply department. Records of 

the distribution of power, changes in location, new rules on switching 
and terminal work of all kinds, should always be given to the store 
department. Stated reports, preferably quarterly, should be furnished 
by all master mechanics, showing just what engines or coaches wilt be 
shopped in the following sixty days, and then, with the tire-wear 
figures, journal-wear figures, etc., it is easy to decide on material 
needed. A close check should be kept by the store people on all en- 
gines and cars, according to the classes and length of time at certain 
locations. The consumption of cylinders, castings, timber, etc., at 
these given points in a given time, say two years, would give figures 
that would be accurate enough to work by. With all this work up and 
a monthly check of all engines, according to class, that are repaired at 
each point, it should be no trouble to keep plenty of material on hand, 
and still keep the stock at an extremely low figure. 

On ten engines of Class I type, for example, located at five points, 
showing a monthly consumption of two link-lifter bushings, it would 
be a simple matter to cut up twenty feet of tubing and send six bushings, 
or three months supply, to each point. If this is not done, the chances 
are that each shop will order a 10- or 16-foot length, and thus have over 
100 feet tifid up, whereas one-fifth of the stock would have done the 
IMhodi for business. This example could be carried out indefinitely. 
Keeping until it numbered up in the hundreds, for every point on 

Down Stock. j.j^ system and for each class of engine. Thus the store, 
by an accurate and careful system of record-keeping, should have cor- 
rect figures on consumption, and then put it up to the shop people to 
meet the demands. Let both departments get together and work 
hand-in-hand. Let the shop know what is expected, supply it with 

' The relation between the mechanical and store deport menta, p. 171. 
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material, and require it to deliver the goods. Let the shop people 
devise the ways and means and promulgate the methods ; if the 
store supplies the Hgiires and material, they are doing their duty; it 
is then up to the shop people ; where the stuff can be put up the 
cheapest, there is where it should be done. If pilots can be made at 
one place cheaper than anywhere else, let that point jnake the pilots ; 
if piston rods can be got cheaper at the same place, let that point 
make all the piston rods for the system, and so on through ths list. 
After the cheapest point has been settled upon for each article, should 
it be found to pay to transfer certain machinery to another point, 
do not hesitate to transfer it. Logs used to be hauled to the saw- 
mills; now the saw-mills are taken to the timber, Men are like ma- 
chines — if it would pay to transfer them, do not hesitate to do it. Do 
not keep an 18-K man in a 2-K shop ; it you cannot give him an 
18-K shop, take him to it. Give the best men the best facilities and 
the result will justify the move in every ease. 

If you get accurate figures, and have the stock properly handled, 
use the best methods and labor in each department, and have each 
department in the hands of a good man, and let his word be a law unto 
all — then the centralization of work cannot fail to be a true time-winner. 



n. THE GENERAL ASPECTS OF STANDARDIZATION. 

In one of the leading American railroad journals there appeared 
within the past year a series of articles dealing with the standardization 
of locomotives and of locomotive parts, for three railroad systems: the 
Rock Island, the Harriman lines, and the Canadian Pacific. The 
fft»iiilanHiiiiHftii "^^'""^ ^^ standardization has been so ably outlined and 
of LocomotiTs detailed in these articles that I shall not attempt in this 
BndJuts. place anything more than a description of the relation 
between such standard engines and engine parts and the shops. 

The general standardization for the Rock Island was the result of 
recommendations of a "Committee on Power," appointed by direction 
of the president. This committee recommended as to the types of 
locomotives that should be adhered to in ordering future power, and 
as to the retirement and order of retirement of the older 
gti,g4,g[d,. and inefficient classes of engines. A valuable and in- 
structive system of determining depreciation of engines 
was devised by this committee. The standard types of engines decided 
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upon were, broadly given, two types, being subdivided. For passenger 
service, the Atlantic, Pacific, and ten-wheel types were selected. For 
freight, the same ten-wheel type with smaller drivers, and a light and 
heavy consolidation. For switching, the six-wheel type. 

On the Union Pacific, under the director of maintenance and op- 
eration, a similar standardization was inaugurated. The 
^jiiflltwia ^ types selected were in this case four, being the same as 
on the Kock Island with the elimination of the light 
consolidation and ten-wheel types. 

On the Canadian Pacific the standardization covers broadly but three 
types: the consolidation, the ten-wheel, and the Pacific, On the latter 
Cuutdl&n road the policy was adopted of making standard the 

Fadflc parts for all new engines, as with the other two roads, 

Stand&rdi. ^^^ some of these parts standard for some claases of the 
(dder equipment, or standard with slight modifications. 

Motive-power officers, and their immediate superiors, having de- 
termined in a large way the types of power, can with profit proceed to 
a consideration of parts standardized. Of course, when standard speci- 
fications are drawn up for the detail construction down to the rivet 
holes and the kind of cab fittings of a class of engines ordered from a 
locomotive works, it may be said that the entire locomo- 
Standardiitd. *'^*' '^ standard ; all the parts should in theory be inter- 
changeable between locomotives of this class or type ; 
moreover, some parts will be thus interchangeable for several or all 
types. Such parts are detailed in accompanying list number one. 

Standard Part List No, 1, 

Truck wheels and axle; tmiler wheels and axle; trailer trucks; tender 
trucks, wheels and axle; driving nxlus. 

Frame spacing and cross 3e<!ttonR; mcthodsof frame jointing; tender frames 
deck beams; frame lies; expansion bearings. 

Shoos and wedges, and wodgo bolts; driving boxes, collars, and brasses 
pedestals; truck boxes. 

Steam pressure; boiler-acam design; fire-boxes and details; water space; 
flue diameter, thicknesa, and flue epaemg (see opposite page); crown bats; fire 
doc»s; stay bolts; mud rings; grates; washout plugs. 

FrootrOid diameter; front^^cnd rings and doors; exhaust nozzle; petticoat 
pipe; diaphragm plate aad netting; cxliaust and steam pipe seats; smoltc stack 
dininctcr; T heads. 

FUote ; front beams ; pilot braees; bullnosc and pilot coupler. 

Bells; sandboxes; domes; headlights; safety valves ; whisUc, 

Cabe; cab accessories; all cob fittings; cab ventilator; tlirottle. 

Air-pumps bracket ; oir reservoir. 

Piston vaivcB ajid valve rods, togctlicr with buahinga; valve setting. 

Main and side-rod details; wrist pins; knuckle ana crank pins and bush- 
inp, except main crank pin ; piston rod diameter. 
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Link motion complete, except radius of link; rocker arms and boxes; shafts 
and rods; reverse levers; eccentrics and eccentric straps. 
Equalizer beams; hangers, fulcnims. 
Bmkc beams; brake shoes. 
Grab irons ; etcps. 
Cylinder cocks; relief valve, 
liigging. 

Oil cup and lubricator. 

Most fmmc and cylinder bolts and studs; split keys and nuts. 
Tank accessories; tank-valve hose and strainer. 



With a very few exceptions this list of parts can be standardized 
for all classes of engines; besides these there are many other features 
that can be standardized in part, a few examples being; 

Brake rigging. 

Spring ligging and springs (leaf and coil). 

Flue lengths. 

Pistons and packing rings, etc. 

Piston-rod IcngUis. 

To indicate how certain construction or design determined upon as 
standard may affect the shop tools and methods, and how the cost of 
repairs with these standard parts is in turn alTected by the methods 
used, I will cite a typical instance. 

On one road it was decided to use extended piston rods on Vauclain 
compound enginas, to counteract to some extent the rocking motion 
of the crosahead due to unequal pressure in the cylinders. 

The portion of the piston rods which extended out of the front head 
of the cylinder passed through a long bronze bushing. It was neces- 
Subitltuti n ^^^^ '" equipping engines with these extended rods, 
otRMmerfor as they passed through the shop, that the bushings 
Boring Tool, ghould be bored out to an exact standard, size. The 
ordinary boring-bar here illustrated, as used in a lathe, was not able 
to give sufficiently accurate results, and moreover was very slow and 
wasteful of time. 

To overcome this difficulty and to get an accurate bore on these 
bushings while increasing the speed of the work, the reamer shown below 
was designed. This reamer is composed of an arbor, in which is inserted 
a flat cutter of high-grade steel. Behind the cutter, and'/fei inchlat^r 
than the cutter, is a straight spiral reamer of high-grade tool steel. 

By means of this cutter and reamer the work could be revolved 
at much higher speed and the reamer fed in with a heavy feed, the 
spiral portion insuring an absolutely true bore. The saving in time of 
this production amounted to something over twenty minutes on each 
bushing, not counting the previous necessity of throwing out a large 
percentage of the bushings that were inaccurately bored. This time, 
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with a machinist at 35 cents an hour, and a lathe on which the hourly 
charges were 45 cents, would amount to about 27 cents, or a little over 
a dollar on four bushings for one engine. As in this case over one hun- 
dred engines were so changed, and would require new bushings at 
periods of about six months, ib will be seen that this small item was 
worth the trouble expended upon it. 

It would be absurd and immensely unprofitable to displace all 
existing engines with new standard ones, for the double reason that 
the old engines are in n majority of cases able to render good and effi- 
-^ , . cient service, and that the new standardized engines 
SUniterd would in the course of five years themselves be 

Eqtupmant. obsolescent. Moreover, such thorough standardization 
as hereinbefore indicated will apply in whole to but 30 to 50 
per cent of the engines, although these engines move 75 to 80 
per cent of the traffic. It can only be hoped that standardization will 
be approximately complete. In the course of time, and as experience 
and recent development dictate, these standard parts themselves 
must undergo re-design. But it may be hoped that for the greater 
part the feature of interchangeability will be retained, and the feature 
of central manufacture in quantities will be one of the governing con- 
siderations in design and re-design. 

In new engines, therefore, the standard types and standard detail 
parts will of course be adhered to. In the existing engines of more mod- 
em types, where parts are worn out or broken, they will be replaced 
with the standard article, this standard article having been designed 
with reference to its applicability to the largest number of these fairly 
modem engines. Where parts on an engine receiving general over- 
hauhng arc not in bad condition (such as a trailerwheelora rocker arm), 
the old part should be retained on the engine unless it is of some notably 
defective design. 

While on the smaller, more iniscellaneous, older engines some few 
of the wpppHanriM anH litflp Hpt-R'! parts can be applied, it will be found 
that extensive standardization of the lai^r parts, such as rods and cyl- 
inders, will not pay. As, however, the expense of general overhauling 
of these engines ia quite low compared with that of the heavy modem 
power, this is not a serious disadvantage, especially as the engines are 
not pushed so hard in service. 

When it comes to manufacturing these standard parts in the cen- 
tralized shops of the railway system, the following practice should be 
adhered to: 
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Bolts and pins of all kinds should be of the fewest possible lengths, 
lengths of thread, and nominal diameters, Tapere, of course, should be 
standard. These articles cannot be furnbhed in one finished diameter 
only; but they can be furnished in a series of diameters varying by 
standud ^^ ^^ ^ inch, if tools are at the same time provided 

LocomotiTa for boring or reaming to the nearest standard finished 
^"**' diameter. Bushings of brass and steel should be stand- 

ardized in much the same manner, and can be carried, if standardization 
is developed far enough, in completely finished sizes, drilled. Similarly, 
taper plugs, studs, staybolts, and flues can be standardized, the 
former as to lengths, diameters, and threads, the latter as to extra 
lengths. 

Cylinder diameters, bushings, piston heads, and piston packing- 
rings can likewise be reduced to absolutely finished standard; and 
similarly for piston valves, rings, and bushings. Piston rods and piston- 
rod fittings and nuts can also be standardized as to lengths and diam- 
eters. Wedge liners can be carried in stock finished in varying thick- 
nesses. In the same way the use of a slip wedge with the standard shoe 
is deserving of consideration. n 

With a fully developed system of ordering material at an, early 
date in advance of an engine being taken out of road service for general 
repairs, and a systematic method of checking up and keeping on hand 
a sufficient stock at any division point, great economies will result 
from the carrying out, in a very extensive manner, of this manufactur- 
ing of all articles in quantities and economically, thus doing little more 
than applying them to the engines at the local shops. 

Standard Parts Centrally Manufactured. — After the stand- 
ardization policy has been determined upon, the next work will be to de- 
cide as to the shape in which these parts will be sent to sub-stores ; that is, 
whether as rough material or parts, or as completely finished articles. 
For instance, it probably would not be proper to forge and drill smoke- 
StandudPsTts ^^''^ rings, and supply thoseior different classes of en- 
to bo gines as finished articles, for the reason that the ring 

Finisbed. would not exactly fit the front end of an engine even 

though it were designed for that class, the variations being sufficient 
to make the ring too large in some cases, and too small in others ; 
moreover, the holes would not correspond closely to the holes in 
the front end. On the other hand, such parts as valves and cab 
fittings should be supplied completely finished. Then again, engine 
bolts or knuckle pins might be partly finished, for example, being 
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cectered, cut off, and faced to length and threaded, the outside diameter 
being left rough to be turned to fit for each individual engine.* 

List number two, following, gives auch parts as it would be desirable 
to finish in whole or in part at the central shops, so that a minimum 
amount of work might be required to be done on these articles at the 
local points, 

Standard Parts FI^asHBD, List No. 2. 

Piston heads, bull rings, and spiders, finiifhcd complct* except leaving rod 
lit a little small and the outside diameter to be about J inch large. 

Croeshead and knuckle-pins centered, facied, and threaded. 

Driving boxes and collars, finished and fitted except boring the brass and 
facing hub. 

Shoes and wedges, finished except box fnee. 

Cylinder costiogs, drilled and finished complete, except at saddle. 

Engine bolts, centered, threaded, and slotted for split keys where necessary; 

Or, turned in varying taper diameters also, to be fitted by blocks in the local 
shops and roundhouses. 

Piston rods, finished, except piston and crosshead fits, which are left liberally 

Piston-valve bushings, finished to length, bored and turned, except that 
bushing or cage is turned a little large ; and live-port openings finished. 
Crank pins, finished complete except wheel-center fit. 
Eccentric straps only, finished except bore babbitt. 

In addition to the above list, which shows standard articles finished 
in part, the following articles should be finished complete : 

Blower elbows. 
Cylinder heads. , 

Crossheada. 
Crank pin collars. 
Chafing irons. 
Drawbar carrying iron. 
Double cones (dry pipe T heads). 
Engine truck box. 
, Eccentric and straps when ordered together. 
Exhaust nozzl- 
Grease cups ai 
Pipe glands. 
Pilots and pilot bands. 
Packing rings. 

Pedestal binder; solid pedestal binders finished except slotting for jaw fi 
and drilling. 

Piston valves and valve-chamber heads. 

Rocker box and tumbling-shaft box. 

Side rods and main rods. 

Slide valves, steam chests, and steam-chest covers. 

Steam pipes and stand pipes. 

Stack sitadles. 

Safety-chain hook and swing-chain hook. 

Transmission bars, except dnlling for bushing, 

1 mimufscture of certain loconK 
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Standard Tools Centrallt Manufactuhed. 

Wrenches ; greuse eup, oar 'i^piurer's. 

Machine punches. 

Flue rollers. 

Flue-beading tools. _^ 

All chisels and drift pins. 

Sectional flue expanders. 

High-speed turning and planing tools. 

High-speed flat drills. 

Stnybolt taps. 

Special devices. 

All large reamers. 

Milling cutters. 

BesideB these parts, all injector, lubricator, air-pumps, whistle, cylinder- 
cock, pop-valve, VEUve-gland, check-valve and piston rod packing parts, should 
be furnished completely finished. To this list should also be added blow-off- 
cocks and fittings, starting valves, branch-pipe unions, water-glass parts, truck 
and trailer brasses, oil cups and rod-cup bushings, elbow, relief valves, air and 
■ feed-hose parts and couplings, hose strainer, -water and lubricator-glass guards, 
plugs of all kinds, and all similar classes of material. 

Many of these small parts can be standardized for all engines; 
others, again, which would vary in design from one class of engine to 
another, should be furnished to such engines only as it had been de- 
cided to standardize, and such other unstandardized engines as standard 
parts could be made to fit. 

It will be found, when this system of supplying centrally manufac- 
tured articles to local stores is promulgated, that there will be great 
difficulties in obtaining a satisfactory working of the system, for the 
Material reason that the foremen and others managing shops and 

Snpidr of roundhouses will not have any comprehensive idea as 

Locftl BtoTM. ^Q ^jjg jjj^^ ^jj^ amount of stock supplies they require, 
and even where they do have such an idea, will not have the oppor- 
tunity (or take it) to submit lists to the authorities through whom the 
stock must be ordered. 

The various storekeepers will of course do their best to keep on 
hand sufficient reserves of stock to supply estimated shop needs, but 
in this effort on the part of the storekeepers very little assistance is 
usually rendered by the shop managements. As a consequence, the 
storekeeper will often order some articles in quantities out of all pro- 
portion to consumption, and other parts, frequently needed, will be 
but meagerly supplied. The result is, that in some respects the local 
stock platforms are piled high with material which is delayed an un- 
profitable length of time in getting into active and useful service; and 
on the other hand, many delays result to engine repairs owing to the 
shortage of essential parts, such shortage not even being discovered 
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Total Pay Roll, 1905 $660,984.31 

" " " 1906 639,390.62 



Total reduction 1906 J1U,593.69 

Per cent, reduction 17% 

Total for year 1906 includes S32,606.23 bonue paid to workmen and 
entire local coat for installing system, and an aver 
o( 10% due to bonus. 

Total output in tons, 1906 -. 

" " " 1905 



Increase, 1906 over 1906 3,264 

Per cent increase 36% 

Total cost per ton (labor and material), 1906 % 14.89 

" " 1906 t 9.69 

Decrease. 1906 under 1905 $ 5.30 

Per cent decrease 36% 

Total output of cars, 1906 18,908 

" " " 1905 18,610 

Increase, 1906 over 1906 29S 

Average cost per car, 1906 S 15,23 

" 1906 S 12.57 



Decrease in cost per ci 
Per cent decrease 



6 1,805 

Grant an engine day saved at $25.00. At this rate the company has 
saved time amounting to $46,126.00 during the year 1906. 



Statement si 

ACCOUNT OP BETTERMENT WORK. ThE HEARTY COdPERATION. A 

THE KXCELLBNT SHOWIHO MADE. ReDCCED PAT-ROLL, INCREASED WAGES TO UEN 
r AND LESSENED DELAY TO BNQINES FROM E 
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\mtil nearly the time when it is proposed to renew and apply the part 
to the engine. 

The three departments — stores, mechanical, and operating — should 
in fact "get together" in some practical way for the discussion of mu- 
Co-oMntiDn *"^ assistance. The operating department, seeing ahead 
^ I>ap«Tt- the traffic requirements, should forecast as nearly as 
""''*'• possib e changes in the engine assignment, both as re- 

gards the number of en^nes assigned to different divi^ons and runs, 
and also as regards the type of engines so assigned. The mechanical 
department, presumably well posted at all times on the conditions 
of all engines, should indicat«, several months in advance, the ap- 
proximate shopping dates of the engines. Knowing these two factors, 
it should be very easy to decide what shop would undertake the repair 
of each engine, and to see immediately that there is provision of 
the principal material which will be required on these en^nes, such as 
tires {if the limit of tire wear is exceeded), shoes and wedges, prob- 
ably, bushings, packing-rings, and perhaps piston rods. 

The store, thus advised in advance, should be able through its or- 
ganization to have the requisite material on hand before the engine is 
finally withdrawn from active service and repairs commenced. In 
fact, it should be possible in regard to some new parts, to have already 
completed the most of the machine work even before the engine is 
stripped, making the task of erecting these parts onto the engine a 
relatively speedy one, thus delaying the engine from earning service the 
least possible time. 

It will be found that where this centralized manufacture is under- 
taken, if the railway system is not a very extensive one, the central 
shops will take care of the heaviest repairs, such as boiler and fire-box 
renewals, and shopping of engines requiring a general overhauling of 
two thousand dollars and up: this is on account of the presumably 
much more complete equipment of the central shops in regard to ma- 
chine, tools and methods of handling material and work, such as cranes 
and power rolls for boiler sheets. On a railway system that extends 
over a great territory between terminals, more than one such shop will 
be required for the heavy and expensive repairs, though in no case 
should there be more than one shop doing general manufacturing. 
I^iJjII^^^ In either case the method of approximately determin- 
vi Locomo- ing in advance what engines will require shoppings will 
" ■*•"•• enable the management to take care of the heavy re- 
pairs at the larger shops, and to apportion the light repairs at 
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the smaller shops in some relation to the capacity of these various 
shops to turn out the work economically and expeditiously. It 
does not pay to swamp with eight or ten engines, a shop built 
Cor an output capacity of six engines a month, as all engines will 
be delayed so much longer from getting into active service. On the 
other hand, there is a limit below which it is not economy to make haste 
in turning out engines.' These various relationships — that of the motive 
power to the traffic requirements, of the shops to their capability of 
handling repairs to motive power, and of the material and stores de- 
partment to furnishing prompt delivery of material as nearly completely 
ready for application as m practicable — all these considerations must 
be intelligently gone over, and decisive action taken, in order to obtain 
the full benefits of the ^neral methods here outlined. 

That such careful and thorough consideration is well worth while, 
is shown by the fact that repairs and renewals to locomotives will aver- 
age, on a railway using a large power, more than $2,000 per engine per 
Coit of year— anywhere from forty to several hundred per 

Locomotiva cent higher than it needs be with careful and intelli- 
"'*^" gent management. Not only is this large saving 

amounting from hundreds of thousands of dollars to even a million 
or so per year, quit« within reach, but an almost greater financial 
gain is obtainable by decreasing the time engines are kept out 
of service for repairs, thus increasing their earning power hundreds 
of thousands of dollars per year, and also postponing the necessity for 
tying up capital at too early a date in additional power equipment. 

The average railroad takes from three weeks to two months to effect 
a general overhauling and repairing of a locomotive; Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works can build complete new engines in an incredibly short time 
- In — ^ ^^""^ ^^'^ days, even within twenty-four hours, it has 

Rapid been reported. There is little reason why some of the 

^^"SJ*" methods making such rapid production possible should 
not be in some way adaptable to railroad practice, with 
the result that a general overhauling would not require over a 
week or ten days at the outside. Of course, if shops were worked 
night and day on three shifts, this time of detention from service could 
be still further reduced, and the additional advantage would be gained 
that the shop capacity would be greatly increased without increased 
capital expenditure on buildings and equipment. There are certain 

. Ill .American Engineer 
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i in working the men in shifts in this manner, but the 
financial benefits are so great as to make the plan well worth con- 
sidering in respect to the larger shops, especially where extensions 
of plant are proposed. 

m. 

A railroad of the size with which we are dealing in these articles 
will have a number of lesser shops besides one or more large main shops. 
These lesser shops will be under different master mechanics, and each 
one will be provided with a machine tool equipment, usually collected 
and added to during a long period of years. Many of these machines 
will be old, some will be new, and it will come about that fine and ex- 
pensive machines, rarely used, will by chance rather than by intelligent 
foresight be found in small shops. 

Each master mechanic, in order to lessen the burden of "grief" 
upon him in the way of power tied up for repairs, naturally desires to 
fortify himself as far as possible with a large and safe number of men 
Variation In ^^^ ^ ^"^ ^'"^ complete shop-tool equipment. As 
PdUc7 ol master mechanic succeeds master mechanic, different 

^^uDlcal items will receive attention, and the shop will be 
strengthened now here, now there. One man will de- 
vote his attention to the roundhouse and clamor for efficient drop pits, 
overhead cranes, lighting and heating systems. His successor will 
yearly add many thousands of dollars to the machine-tool budget — 
large radial drill suitable for use with mud rings, a quartering machine, 
some patent planer or grinding machine, electric drives, or what not. 
Still a third will insist on all manner of small tools, abrasive wheels, 
air motors, valve-setting machines, jigs and devices without number; 
usually he has these made right in the shop, and the expense does not 
appear on the budget nor in the requisitions, but totals up in the pay- 
roll. 

The result of this general attitude and policy on the part of the mas- 
ter mechanic of a division, wherein he is ably seconded and supple- 
mented by all the foremen under him, is that the lesser shops are usually 
over-equipped and over-manned for the amount of work they are sup- 
posed to turn out. The higher officials, in charge of the purse-strings 
and the budget, exercise quite a restraining influence, and keep this 
over-equipment from reaching extravagant proportions. A master 
mechanic has too much dependent upon him, in the way of keeping 
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engines in running condition and supervision of roundhouses over bis 
division, to pve close study to the question of whether the installation 

of certain machinery is economical, and he is often influenced by the 
urgency of his foremen in such matters; at the same time the higher 
officials must in large measure rely upon the master mechanic's rec- 
ommendations, as he is the man employed to look after such interest, 
and they usually have no other means of determining the requirements. 
When, therefore, it has been decided by the management of a 
railroad to organize thoroughly and to systematize clear-sightedly their 
mechanical department, one of the earliest moves, after the general 

« _i -I policy of centralization of manufacture and standardi- 
EconDmicu . , , , , , , , 

ntOlutionot zation of parts has been worked up, is to take stock 
EanjDment °^ ^^^ entire shop and tool equipment of the road, and 
to decide upon certain broad policies in regard to the 
economical utilization of this equipment. Under the general plan 
of centralized manufacture herein outlined, it is very probable 
that the main shops will have to be enlarged and that their tool equip- 
ment will have to be increased. Instead, however, of purchasing large 
amounts of new machine tools, it will be found of great advantage to 
transfer to the main shops needed tools spared from the outlying shops. 
Of course this policy will be bitterly opposed, but it needs no argument 
to show that a $10,000 wheel lathe is better off in a place where it can 
turn out seven to ten pairs of drivers a day, than where the total shop 
output would permit of turning but one or two pairs; and it also needs 
no argument to show that it would be folly to purchase an additional 
new machine for the large shops when one of which so little use was 
being made, was available. I cite this case because it happens to be 
an actual one. The same rule should govern in the case of engine 
lathes, boring mills, slotters, and especially, large milling machines and 
special grinding machines. 

. One of the great factors of shop production im- 

Productlos provement is the modern high-speed alloy steel, by the 
from S(h- ^gg ^f which many machining operations can be greatly 
spsM Btaai. , 

reduced m time.' 

This first view is of the noses of two large planer tools, the one on 
the left of carbon tool steel, and the one on the right of high-speed alloy 
steel. Besides each tool is the chip that it removed from a main rod 
in five seconds. The cutting edge of the carbon tool was burnt as 
shown after three minutes' service; the other tool kept the edge here 

' See report o( testa with lilBh-.9i>eeil steel, pp. 53-S7. 
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Fio, 61 — Rebults ( 

COUPARATIVE MEI 

CUT OFF FOR THE PURPoeB OF EKKIBITIOM. StX-INCH RULES ARB aHQWH IN 
KACH ILLUSTRATION. ThE RIQH-SPEED TOOLS AND CHIPS ARE IN THE MIDDLE AND 
THE CARBON TOOL AND CHIPS ON THE OUTSIDE. ThE CSIPS ARE IN IN EACH CA8B 
THE RESULT OF FIVE SECONDS' CUTTING. 
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photographed for an hour and a half, removing 7S0 pounds of metal 
per hour, and was still not in need of grinding. 

When the high-speed alloy steel was first put on the market its 
fiery-furnace ordeal waa to stand up under the severest conditions that 
turning tires on the wheel lathe would subject it to. While experiment- 
ing with these steels on the wheel lathe on Krupp tires, it was found 
that the usual wheel-lathe tools were inefficient in design and needlessly 
heavy in the amount of tool steel used. To economize in the tool steel, 
and to standardize the flanging tools, a cast-steel holder, using only 
IrnDToved 1-inch square by 3 inches, and a flat flanging cutter 

Wlieel I>athe f-inch by 2 inches, instead of a IJ-inch square bar, was 
HoWer" designed. The old flanging cutters were forged and 

shaped and then ground by the machinist according 
to his ideas as to what the shape of the flange should be. The new flat 
cutters, weight not one-tenth as much, were milled out to standard 
M. C. B. shape in the tool-room, in quantity, and then hardened. They 
retained their edges under test about twenty times as long as the old 
tools, and when in need of new grinding were reground in the tool- 
room to standard. The illustration shows the flat cutter flanked 
on each side by the two large flange cutters necessary under the old 
conditions, and shows also the old roughing tools, the new small rough- 
ing tool, and the cast-steel tool-holder. The high-speed steel used in 
these two tools weighs only 3 pounds, as compared with 27 pounds for 
the old set. The saving of 24 pounds at 50 cents per pound, where 
Poulbta these sets of tools are kept in duplicate or triplicate, for 

bvlnn In each shop having a wheel lathe on a railroad system, 
Tool St««L ^11 jiinount to a considerable sum of money— secured 
by the use of a cast-steel tool-holder, costing less than $1.' 

The tool accounts on our larger railroads run from $100,000 to 
over $1,000,000 per year. When necessary expenditures for new 
machine-tool equipment are cut out, when needless manufacturing of 
small and special tools is stopped, and the tool-room force at the small 
Coat ot shops so reduced that it is not possible to spend time 

HachinMy and wages on such manufacturing in addition to keeping 
HuntenMice. ^p jj^g ordinary repaira and care of tools, and the pay-roll 
of the tool account is checked up for each point each day, and sum- 
marized each month, it will be astonishing what reduction in this 
tool expense can be accomplished, without any detriment to the 
service, but on the other hand, with increased efficiency resulting 

'See p. 34 for detniled drawing of wbeel-latbe tool-bolder. 
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from intelligent supervision and supply of what b needed most in 
order to get the work out. It may be confidently stated that if 
this tool proposition is handled thoroughly, radically, and uncom- 
promisingly, the account may assuredly be cut in two. 

We deal here in economies in tool equipment ; by means of tools 
alone can we maintain our power. The tool account will not be 5 per 
cent of the whole cost of maintaining and renewing locomotives, yet 
PoutUfl where a 50 per cent tool account economy can be made, 

Bsdnctionlii a 20 per cent engine-repair economy is also possible, 
Tool AccooDt. ^(.jj better engines, turned out more quickly. It is 
with these larger and more telling economies that we have chiefly to 
deal. 

Considerations Governing the Srlection and Design op 
Machine-Tool Equipment. — Whenever a large shop is built, or even 
a small shop extended, everyone, from the machinist to the highest 
officials on the road, considers it desirable and advantageous to pur- 
chase and put into use the best modern machine tools that can be had. 
In fact, there is a constant tendency toward the acquisition of these new 
machines. We have already shown how ill-chosen in respect to the 
needs of a shop these purchases often are; here stress is to be laid on 
the fact that most of this new machinery is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. 

With the prosperous conditions existing all over the United States 
in the past five years, extravagance and wholesale expenditures have 
seemingly become rampant, not only in government and mimicipal 
undertakings, but also, concurrently with the rapid rise of consolidated 
T«nd«nc7 industries, in the new and improved equipment nec- 

Tow&rd Bx- essary to carry these on in an economically central- 
Pm^ut of '^^ way. In general this policy of expansion in manu- 
Tool*. facture and centralization, and of acquiring equipment 

enabling such concentration, is according to economic laws; but 
in detail, much of this hue-and-cry about new machines and modern 
methods is a fad. For instance, we have many advocates of individ- 
ual electric drives for machine tools. Electric cranes, electric telfers, 
and other electrical devices are considered very desirable, and great 
savings in labor are claimed on their account. Similarly, big, heavy 
new machines are thought essential for several reasons. Much that is 
being done in this direction is not economical — quite the contrary — 
and better results would be secured if closer attention were given toward 
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the adaptation and rebuilding of old machines with reference to the 
particular work in view. First, the new machines are built with such 
regard for massive strength that their cost is much 
ir«w Hachin- higher owing to the weight of the material alone, and 
MT Hot Alwajn they are too heavy and cumbersome to yield rapid 
production. Second, notwithstanding that these ma- 
chines are built with great strength, and, apparently, for verj' heavy 
service, they are still supplied with cast-iron gears, for the most part 
incapable of transmitting large loads for any length of time. Third, 
many of them are supplied with electric motors on the theory that a 
greater and more gradual variation in speed and power and applica- 
tion will be effected, irrespective of the cost or actual advantage in 
this method of drive. Fourth, the economical aspect of the machine- 
tool proposition does not seem to have been considered 
Had^'^'"' '" ^ sufficiently eomprehenaive way, and the "surcharge" 
or overcharge on the machine is largely neglected in 
estimating its time and output capabilities. 

Under "surcharge" are included the following items: 
Interest on the first cost of the machine. 
Depreciation of the machine. 
Annual repairs on the machine, including repairs to the electric 

motor. 
Cost of horae-power delivered at the spindle. 
The machine's percentage chargeable to the individual ma- 
chine, or 

Cost, interest, insurance, depreciation, et cetera, annual rent 
of the building and its appliances in which the machine is 
situated. 
Similar percentages on the power-house equipment. 
Percentages also of the supervision, clerical, and other office 
costs in connection with the machine. 
All these items, as a rule, bear some direct ratio to the size and first 
cost of the machine tool, and as a consequence the overcharges are 
very high on some of our fine, modem heavy equipment — so high, in 
fact, that it is more economical to turn a pair of drivers in three or 
four hours on an old wheel lathe, even where the machine is used most 
of the time, than to reduce the time to an hour or two hours by the use 
of a magnificent $10,000 machine. 

These overcharges are no imaginary items, appearing only on paper, 
but considered in an ultimate way they arc actual costs, for the "gen- 
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eral expense" of which they represent a subdivision is a large item in 
any enterprise.' 

In many cases, therefore, better results and greater economies can 
be secured by close attention to the rebuilding of old machines. In 
general it may be said that steel gears should be substituted for cast 
iron, wide cone pulleys used (with perhaps fewer steps), and many 
devices and appliances ahould be furnished in order to ex- 
fu%iproTiiic pedite and add to the convenience of the work. Along 
MMhliM uid with this re-design of the machine, of which we shall con- 
** °*' sider a few detail examples shortly, comprehensive at- 

tention should be given to, the condition of the line shafting, pulleys, 
and belting. Good forms of standard shaft hangers and bearings 
should be adopted ; good forms of pulleys and standard belting speci- 
fied. The oiling arrangementa-for the shafting should be made conven- 
ient and some regular system of attending to them adopted. 

The condition of th^ belting determines very lai^ely the efficiency 
of the machine, making very considerable difEerence in the producing 
Modem Shoo capacity of a whole shop. Therefore this small item de- 
Battiiig serves all the attention required to maintain it in very 

■•Uiodi' high efficiency. It is the more desirable to do so as effi- 

cient belting inspection and repair costs less than one-third as much 
as the ordinary practice. 

The three pictures on the right of the illustration show the various 
short connecting lengths kept by a belt inspector, to take up slack. 
The long piece is put in first, and as the belt stretches, the other pieces 
are substituted in turn. The picture on -the left shows a contrast to 
this good belt fastening. 

In one of the largest locomotive works in the world I saw this fast- 
ening used less than a year ago, so that it is evidently common, very 
common, practice. It is, however, very inefficient, because the joint 
is much weaker than the rest of the belt, and because the mode of fast- 
ening tears the belt. 

Roughly, the cost of belting, maintenance, etc., is between 1 per 

cent and 2 per cent of the pay-roll cost of running the machine shop ; 

I have seen not less than three instances on a large scale of this cost being 

reduced to one-quarter of one per cent. However, I would emphasize 

the. matter of attention to belting, not so much from the saving in the 

cost of the belting itself as on account of giving a better service to the 

general machine equipment. 

'See article, "The Surcharge Problem," by C. J. Morrison, in American Engineer and 
Rallrowl Journal. October, 1006. 
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After these general improvements of shafting, pulleys, belting, and 
strengthening of machines have been started, the next step is to speed 
up the line and counter shafts by using larger driving 
|^^?mSwt^ pulleys. As a result of such a general move the ma- 
chines will all run more rapidly from this cause alone, 
and an increase in production will result, of which generally the men 
are unconscious, especially when the changes are made Sundays and 
nights. Were they conscious of any organized effort toward increasing 
the output they would probably spend much time and thought in an 
attempt to circumvent such a plan.' 

While these changes may be said to be going on overhead, concurrent 
efforts should be made with regard to equipping the machines with 
SmcUI such steady rests, angle plates, special bolts, dogs, chucks, 

Ibcbine and the like, air hoists and clamps, as will benefit the 

Equipmsnt. character of the work on each machine, and also the cut- 
ting tools should be standardized and the machines well provided with 
them. 

High-speed steel will of course be very extensively used. As the 
capabilities of these new steels are not fully understood by some of 
the men when they are first brought into the shops, there is some 
difficulty in getting them to dispense with their old tools. A way to 
enforce the use of the rapid-reduction tools is to scrap, or take out of 
service, every old tool. 

The illustration shows an example of standardized tools. 

The diamond-pointed, curved, gooseneck shape, weak and unsup- 
ported where it should be strongest and best supported, was very com- 
mon in our shops, and a standard style, five years ago. In fact, at 
Old and Hew ^^^ present day this tool may be seen in use in many 
Lath* Todls shops. Kecently I noted in passing through the instruc- 
Comparvd. j^Jq^ gj^^p ^f ^^ engineering college that the young men 
were b^ng taught to forge and grind their tools in this way. In con- 
trast to this poor design, note the modern design of round nose, most 
efficient in cutting action, enabling a large chip to be removed, and well 
supported by the tool post. 

By means of these general machine improvements alone, which 
with intelligent direction will not increase the cost of the tool account 
at all, but will, in fact, enable it to be reduced even while these whole- 
sale improvements are being carried forward, a great increase in shop 
efficiency will result, without stirring up any labor difficulty. 

iS«e lllustratians on pp. 39.135. Bhoudag Increased feed cone puUejra after hleh-speed toola 
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A detful example of machine re-design is here given. The illuBtra- 
tion on p. 118 showa on the left the old method of supplying cylinder 
Kzunola li bushings. The casting is much too heavy, and the cross- 
M&cliuie arms, made so that the bushing could be centered in a 

Btt-Dedin. lathe and turned off previous to boring, were quite diffi- 
cult to cast. The bushing on the right is much cheaper to make. 

The old method of housing a bushing after it had been turned in 
the lathe bo it can be bored in a horizontal mill is shown by the ac- 
companying illustration. This large wooden block, for use with each 
eize of bushing, ia a very clumsy and unsatisfactory contrivance. 
The housing with set screws sho'Wi below was therefore devised and 
ChuwM in gave good satisfaction, as the work could be accurately 
tbe D«ilfn ot centered for boring and then mounted on a mandrel and 
™'''"'**' turned up in a lathe. So soon, however, as high-speed 

steel tools were used in the horizontal boring mill it was found that 
this new housing was not sufficiently rigid, and a more substantial one 
was designed, which stood up to all the requirements. 

Then, however, the strain on the machine was so great that the belt 

brtltiitt *^ would not pull the cut that the tool was able to stand, and 

ol Wldw a heavier and wider belt had to be provided. In order to 

DiiTiag Bait, ^gg {^^e wide belt, the four-cone pulley was displaced and 

a three-cone substituted. 

It was found that the cast-iron worm gear ran hot under these heavy 
cuts, and a bronze gear was made to take its place. The cast-iron gear 
_. nw^n-^ is shown in the lower left-hand of the picture, the bronze 
and nnlihsd gear up in place. ' When the machine was thus re-designed 
'***''*"•■ for use in heavy work it developed that the electric motor 

was not sufficiently powerful for the purpose, and one of twice the 
horse-power had to be then put in place. This displaced motor is 
shown on the floor. 

This series of improvements resulted in a much better machine 
than could be bought upon the open market, and they cost less than 
a new machine built to order by any outside manufacturing concern. 

Speaking of high-speed tools: it soon becomes evident when these 
heavy service tools are introduced in a shop, that many, in fact most 
of the machines, are not up to.the capacity of the tools. Line shafts 
are speeded up, and driving, pulleys enlarged. It is then found that 
the feeds, too, must be increased, to take full advantage of the cutting 
qualities of the new tools. 

It was found necessary to make a number of changes in the large 
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frame planer shown. When this machine was speeded up and heavy 
cuts taken with high-speed tools, the driving-gear stripped off a tooth 
at one time or another. Teeth were in some cases inserted, as shown 
ZmpioT«m«Qti ^" white on this picture, and in other cases pegs were 
Made in tapped in. It was finally decided to put in a steel 

aigeninar. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ j^ would have taken several months to 
send to the foundry and secure a steel casting as required, a cast- 
iron center was hurriedly ordered and a steel band forged in the 
smith shop, and machined and shrunk as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Some idea of the capacity of the recon- 
structed planer will be gained from the photograph taken while planing 
steel castings, using a %3 in. feed with both heads. 

The substitution of a large for a small feed cone pulley on a bolt 
lathe in order to increase the feeds in addition to the speed was made 
as-shown by the illustration. When it is remembered that the main- 
line shafts of the shop were speeded up 50 per cent 
Iiath'/^^. ^^'^ ^^® pulley driving the countershaft for this particu- 
lar lathe 30 per cent in addition, upon the introduction 
of high-speed steels in tiiis shop, the additional rapidity incident to 
the use of this feed cone pulley will be appreciated. 

In the early stages of the development of the high-speed alloy-steel 
tools, it was realized that the physical properties of these steels, in 
affording fiiaterial for tools capable of greater cutting speeds, feeds, 
and cuts, would i-eact upon the machine tools themselves, and, in the 
InflnflDCfl of "^^ '^^ "^" machines, necessitate improved design, and 
High-Spetd adaptation to the new conditions in the case of old ma- 
Siae*Dw3KiL ^^^^' requiring re-design of some parts and reconstruc- 
tion. Of course with the new steels greater strains are 
encountered than those for which the machines had been designed. 
Now it is a fact that so far there have been very few recently 
designed machines turned out by the manufacturers which are 
altogether adapted and suitable for use with these new tools, not- 
withstanding the very pertinent observations and suggestions of Mr. 
Oberlin Smith and of the early users and advocates of the new steels. 
Besides this condition, the original commercial macliines, when put 
into a railroad shop, are not always suited to the work they are to do, 
A gang drill will be strongly advocated by some agent on account of 
the speed with which it can do certain classes of work, and the master 
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mechanic or other officer having charge of the local shop, being much 
ImnroDer impressed with the ar^ment, will ask for such a machine 

Mection of on his budget, unmindful of the fact that the classes of 
^"^'''''' work on which this machine can be economically used 
will not occur more than once or twice a month. Had the money 
thus invested been spent for a thoroughly substantial and modem 
radial drill, or for general improvements and repair of all of the rest 
of the shop drilling equipment, much larger returns in economies of 
shop production would have resulted. Of course I do not mean to say 
that in a very large centralized railroad shop a gang drill would not 
be a useful and a profitable acquisition. I am referring to the usual 
railroad back shop. ( 

Another instance of a special tool supposed to be of great economy 
is that of a large hydraulic flanging press and adjacent annealing fuiv 
nac€, purchased with the intention of pressing from the steel plates, 
throat sheets, door sheets, fire-doore or fire-door flanges, front-end 
rings and front-end doors, cylinder-head casings, and even steam-dome 



Poor JuAg- 



flanges from l^-inch metal. For each of these different 



mont in 8«- parts separate dies or formers have to be made, these 



ment of $30,000 to $40,000 was sunk in these various formers. To 
set the machine up for flanging or pressing out any article required 
from two to ten hours' time of a skilled mechanic, helper, and a couple 
of laborers, besides the services of a gang of laborers to bring the heavy 
formers into the shop from their storage place. Once the machine was 
set up, of course the flanging would b€ done quite rapidly, and with 
relatively few, though skilled, men. But when it is considered that 
(1) these large articles are not usually required in quantity, (2) the 
formers often crack and new ones have to be made, and in any case are 
very difficult to adjust, and (3) above all, that a sum not far from 
$50,000, meaning an interest ciiarge (at 6 per cent) of a dollar for every 
work hour in the year, not to speak of cost of power consumed and 
various repair charges to the machines themselves, it will be seen that 
for even a large centralized railroad shop the old-fashioned gang of 
boiler-maker flangers with their wooden flanging mallets and simple 
slab-formers, in addition, perhaps, to a modern oil-annealing furnace, 
would be much more economical. 

I have cited these two cases simply as an illustration of the point 
that fitness to the product in view is not the ruling motive of the sellers 
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Fig. 86 — Boring mili, BQUffPEU with chain drive. An improvement 
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of machine equipment. What I wish at this point further to develop, 

_ ' , however, is, that such fitness can be secured with very 
Kconomy In ' ' , , „ , , , 

EKonitnictiaii great economy, in regard to fixed or overcharges, by 
Ha^nerr intelligent and systematic re-design, by partial recon- 
struction, and by increasing the speed and capacity of 
the old tool equipment. It may be confidently asserted that there is 
scarcely a railroad in the country which does not possess nearly 
twice the number of machine tools that it actually needs to keep up 
its power and rolhng equipment, provided these tools were properly 
"balanced" with reference to one shop and another, and used with the 
object of gettng the utmost from their investments. 

If this reformation of tool equipment is followed up by some sys- 
tem of rewarding labor according to individual effort, or some other 
financial incentive toward time reduction in machining and other op- 
erations, full benefit from these improvements will speedily result. 



IV. STANDARDIZATION OF THE SMALL-TOOL EQUIPMENT. 

It needs no argument to point out that if the small hand tools used 
with air motors and otherwise in the erecting shop and on the bench, 
are reduced to a uniform standard throughout the shops of an entire 
railway system, economies in either the purchase or manufacture of 
these tools will result. This standardization should exist, from the 
drift pins and chisels to the type of screw or pipe wrench decided upon. 

It will often happen that the foreman of one shop will order a grade 
of steel for his chisels more expensive than there is need for, or that a 
Economr of boiler-maker foreman at another point will select some 
Stand wdl Kin g special high-grade round steel from which to make his flue 
" ' rollers. At another point, machinists' hammers will be 
forged on stock order instead of being obtained through requisition 
and purchasing agent, although the home-made hammer is not of as 
good quality nor shape, nor nearly so cheap in labor, as the purchased 
article. In this connection it should be noted, however, that it would 
be best for the railroad to "handle" its own hammers, aa the usual 
handle furnished by the manufacturer is not satisfactory. 

These small items here mentioned are not imaginary ones, but cases 
from actual experience, each representing in the aggregate thousands 
of dollara for the railroad in question. 

Most railroads at the present day have standardized their beading 
toois, and fumbh from their central tool-rooms standard gauges by 
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which to try these for each shop. There are other boiler-makeis' tools 
which should be similarly standardized, such as flue 



Bdlfr-mslun' rollers for use with the air motor, which should always 
be self-feeding; an illustration of these has been shown in 
a previous article. These when standardized can be more economically 
manufactured in the central tool-room than purehased from the rail- 
way-supply concerns, and can also be more promptly furnished on 
requisition. Another advantage of standardizing these tools is that 
C«itrall»d *'^ ^^'^ rollers will be of uniform size for each type of 
- UumlMttm Eue rollers, and the other parts of the tool will be inter- 
fla«MluL changeable and supplies can be more economically 
carried in stock and renewals made than is usually the 
case where each shop has an agglomeration of the various types of roll- 
ers, purchased now from this manufacturer, now from that, many of 
them having the small rollers missing, necessitating special sizes to be 
turned to fit them. The economies in the cost price of these tocAs 
here cited do not take account of the much more serious wastes in the 
time of the men learning to use the different types of rollers and at- 
tempting to get satisfactory results from them. It is needless to point 
out that where a standard flue roller is adopted, a man once learning 
its use will always be able to handle it to the best advantage, even 
though he be transferred from one shop to another shop'. 

Another boiler tool that should be standardized is the set of taper 
plug taps. These should be made of standard diameter and taper, 
and should be tried out by standard-thread gauge at each 'shop at 
EcanomiMin '^*^^ ""''^ ^ month. The economy in having such plug 
Standudisinc taps standard lies not so much in the economy of 
Tapfc ""' ***" initial cost of the tools themselves as in the 
lessened cost of finished plugs, manufactured at the 
central shops in large quantities and sent to outlying points on requi- 
sition. Similarly, staybolt taps should be standardized- and inspected, 
enabling staybolts to be centralized in their manufacture, produced 
economically, and furnished to the outlying points as required instead 
of having each small shop turn up and thread its own staybolts as the 
requirements of some particular engine demand. 

Chisels and beading tools lead to the mention of the 
Huid uid special types of tools used with an air hammer. The 

Air Hunisai shanks of these tools should be standardized and the 
hammer bushed to carry the standard shank. 

■See lllustntlon ot st*n<luil Que rollers, p. 91. 
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Furthermore, a standard design of: (1) fiatchisel; (2) eapechisel; 
(3) round-nose chisel ; (4) diamond-point chisel ; (5) ripping tool ; 
(6) caulking tool, and one or two others, should be adopted. 

The steps that have been here briefly indicated for 
Hon Applicable the boiler tools are equally applicable to the erecting 
to iJl muH shop and bench tools, to the tools of sheet-iron workers, 
tin- and copper-smiths, and others. 

The economies resulting in a general standardization of small tools 
over an entire railway will be considerable. It is worth while to pur- 
sue a systematic policy of collecting up all the spare tool equipment, 
and this will necessitate the frequent inspection of all lockers to thin 
out the accumulations of pet tools carefully hoarded by selfish workmen. 

The possibihties of saving in the wise selection and care of small 
toob used on the machines are, however, quite as great as in the case 
of hand tools, and probably play a more important part in effecting 
economical manufacture. The advantages of the new high-speed alloy 
steels over the old carbon and self-hardening varieties have been thor- 
oughly explained within the last two years, and there is no need to 
dwell at length upon the changes that these new steel tools have wrought 
and are working in the machine shop of today and in the construction 
of the machines themselves. But the question was always raised as 
to whether these steels should entirely displace the older steels in the 
shops, as to the quantity of new steels it would be economy to purchase, 
and as to the method of disposition and custody of these expensive 
steels — and toob made from them — when purchased. 

From an extensive experience with just thb problem from the very 
first introduction of steels into railroad work, I should advocate with 
few exceptions that all the tools used on the machines— that is, on the 
Shop to b« planers, lathes, slotters and shapers, vertical and hori- 
Completely zontal boring mills^-should be replaced with high-speed 
Kfti-Speed tools. The permissible exceptions, would be some 
TooU. of the finishing tools, and possibly toob used on soft 

brass or on babbitt. This wholesale condemnation of the existing 
tool equipment is advisable both on account of its permitting a gen- 
eral speeding up of the machine tools and because of its securing stand- 
ardization of size, shape, cutting edges, rakes, method of grinding, etc., 
of the machine tools, instead of leaving these important matters' to the 
individual preference of the men. A few of the tools so displaced in 
one shop are shown in the article of this series in the preceding month. 
The usual practice in many railroad shops is for the mechanic to select 
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the size bar he wishes a tool made from, and to stand by the black- 
Emith tool fire and auperviee the hammering out and shaping of tlie 
tool to suit his individual taate. This practice results in many tools 
being far below the efficiency that should obtain, and is a source of 
great waste of the workman's time. Both of these disadvantages are 
ovcTXiome by the policy of centralized manufacture, from standard 
CantnllHd design, of all tools of this kind. In a shop of large 
HannfactOTQ size it is advisable even to carry this specialization (rf 
<* TooU. work on these tools to the regrinding in the tool-room, 

instead of permitting the men to r^rind them themseh'es. 

The following illustration shows a lai^ rack in a central storehouse 
UhI Tool ^""^ holding a complete stock of standard punches, machine 
Buk for tools, reamers, taps, etc., manufactured in a central t0(^- 

C«iitnl atore. room. These supplies are shipped to outside points oti 
requisition. 

If with this system of centralized manufacture there is combined 
a supervision system whereby each local tool-room foreman keeps a 
list of each and every high-speed tool issued and checks the same over 
in the shop at least once a month, the greatest efhciency in tools will 
8nii«rvUloii insult, for the kind of tools best adapted for the work will 
ot tUim uid be in service, and the smallest number for the output will 
^""^ be in use. The records will further serve to regulate the 

apportionment of tools, and by calling attention to certain needs of the 
department in the way of tool equipment, should prevent a haphazard 
and wasteful expenditure,' 

Another way in which investment in high-speed steel can be kept at 
a low figure, and costs in the manufacture of tools be reduced, is by 
means of a special design of chuck for use with the high-speed steel 
Hlfh-8DMd ^^^ *^"^'' ^^ ^^^ hocR shown by test and in practical 
Jlat vinSl work that a flat drill when properly shaped and ground 

Md Chuck. ig gg efficient for drilling cast iron as a twist drill. In- 
asmuch as the cost of manufacturing a flat drill from plain bar steel 
is much less than that of machining a twist drill, and as a twist drill 
requires more material for the same size than a flat drill, it will be 
readily seen that in providing these tools over an entire railway 
system considerable savings are possible. 

The accompanying illustration shows the chuck and its construc- 
tion. In the first elements on the left are shown a flat drill with the 
pin that holds it in the Morse taper shank which stands alongside of 

le Shop," by R. Eroec- 
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it. Next are shown two detached jaws which hold the flat drill in 
place, next the collar or coupling bored out taper, to be screwed down 
in place over them with the spanner wrench, also shown. The one on 
the right shows a phantom picture of the drill in place in the chuck 
with the collar down. 

Following are shown a number of these chucks as they are received 
finished from the tool-room ready for shipment by the stores depart- 
ment to outlying points on the road. Each minor shop or roundhouse 
is supplied with one or more of these chucks for use in the drill press, 
and a set of such high-speed flat drills as may be needed. 

Functions of the Tool-Room. — Greater progress has been made 
by railroads all over the United States in the last four years in building 
new shops and equipment with up-to-date machinery, such as motor- 
driven machine tools, electric cranes, power plants, etc., than had been 
made in the previous twenty-five years. 

But there is one department which has been overlooked, and is not 
up to the standard of a thoroughly modem manufacturing concern, 
and that is the tool-room. By "tool-room" is meant that part of the 
railroad machine shop in which all special reamers, taps, 
IcKi^-Boom cutters, jigs, templates, and measuring appliances, etc., 
are made, stored, and preserved in a satisfactory working 
condition. In addition to these functions, the average railroad-shop 
tool-room takes care of all repair work, such as the repairing of all 
shop machinery, pile-drivers, steam shovels, snow plows, automobiles, 
computing and adding machines, electric and otherwise complicated 
locks, time-locks, penknives belonging to officials, etc., etc. In fact, 
the tool-room is a place where all. odd jobs are taken. But this extra 
work can only be done at the expense of the regular tool-manufacturing. 
All of these odd jobs should come under a separate department, de- 
voted to such repair work. 

In a broad sense it has been said that the prime function of the tool- 
room is to act in the capacity of an arsenal to provide the management 
with the necessary weapons to wage war upon excessive cost ; the word 
"excessive" is here used to indicate any excess of cost beyond that 
minimum at which it is possible to produce the article to be manufac- 
tured. Now and then a master mechanic tells us he has built and 
repaired engines without having any tool-room connected with the 
shop. In days gone by, successful battles were fought with clubs, 
bows and arrows; but what chances would these same armies stand 
with a modem army equipped with modem weapons? 
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An aim of every superintendent of motive power is to obtain the 
most extensive output possible at the lowest cost, and the tool-room 
is perhaps the most important factor in bringing around such a result. 

The location of the manufacturing tool-room should be separate 
from the tool-storing and distributing department. The latter depart- 
ment should be located in the central part of the shop, 
5?^^2^n ^ ^ within easy access of all workmen requiring tools. 
The tool-manufacturing part should manufacture for the 
entire railway system, thereby insuring an exact standard for all tools. 
Most railroads have the machine foreman nm the tool-room in con- 
nection with his own department ; but this is a very grievous mistake, 
for the work requires a competent tool man, one who has had ex- 
tensive experience in tool work and who has made this branch a special 
study; a man of this calibre cannot be had for 35 cents or 40 cents per 
hour. 

To operate a tool-room satisfactorily, at least one draughtsman 
should be a^ociated with it to work in conjunction with the general 
tool-room foreman. He should keep a record of all tools made, and 
should control in a large measure the locating of tools, so that similar 
tools, either actually in stock or anticipated, may be grouped and 
numbered according to size, much after the manner of indexing and 
classifying patterns in well-regulated shops. 

In a previous section we dealt with standardized tools. In the 
illustration of pimches on page 147, it will be observed that the 
non-standardized punches are grouped at the left in black. These were 
BUodud ''"'^ ^ ^^^ picked up in about fifteen noinutea' hasty rum- 

Punchn and maging of a Sunday morning in one shop. It will be 
noted that each is of a different length, and of a different 
mode of fastening at the base ; moreover, that the diameters of the 
bases vary. The condition all over the whole raOroad and the wide 
variety in style of punches used, can be guessed from this one ex- 
ample. The punches which are lighter in color are the standard 
ones. On the right is shown a stock which ia made of such lengths 
and styles as will fit it to the particular machines. This stock re- 
places the stock with which the machine is supplied by the manufac- 
turer, and serves the purpose of enabling punches of standard length or 
height to be used in all cases. It will be noted that tha upper end is 
threaded to engage the hexagon coupling shown beside the stock. 
These couplings are all alike, and consequently the bases of all punches 
can be made alike. In order to save material in making small punches. 
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Fig. 94 — Gbkeral elevatiun and islction Of standa-Kd stocks, punches 
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instead of turning these from a large bar they are turned from a small 
bar, and a bushing is shown also in the illustration, as used to bring 
the bases to standard size. The material thus saved comes to a con- 
siderable amount on a large railroad. 

Economical Limits of Manufacture in Tool-Room.— The prob- 
lem of reducing time (cost) in the manufacture, repair, and assembling 
of locomotive parts is so intimately associated with the character of 
the tools and devices used in the different operations, that 
^rm*DM^ it is not logical to separate these two elements, the means 
of Tool* ana employed to get work out and the obtaining of maximum 
Production efdeiency in the use of these means. For this reason I 
have always considered the design of tools and jigs of 
paramount importance, as the method determines in advance the time 
limit for the job; while the matter of keeping the men near this min- 
imum is a matter of discipline of men rather than of intelligent direc- 
tion of work. 

For this reason, also, a railroad shop cannot without direct loss 
avoid manufacturing a considerable proportion of tools applicable only 
to the peculiar design of certain locomotive parts. Even if these tools 
could be purchased from the manufacturer for less than their cost in the 
local shop, it would be a doubtful economy to order them, as the making 
Uiop Mm- **^ detail drawings and specifications and the loss resulting 
uUctare of in work from delay in putting new methods into effect, 
Specul TooU. g^g ^gi[ ^ jjjg disadvantage of not having supervision and 
inspection of the tools during their manufacture, would more than 
counterbalance the reduced price. But as a matter of fact, tool- 
manufacturing concerns are no better equipped for handling special 
designs of tools than a well-planned railroad _ shop, the ability to turn 
out such articles cheaply depending upon the experience of the men 
in charge of the work, and not upon the machines, which are much the 
same under both conditions. If, however, the tools are not produced 
under intelligent direction, it will not pay for a railroad shop to under- 
take their manufacture. 

A good illustration both of the economj' secured by thought and 
experience in the initiation of quick and accurate methods in locomo- 
tive jvork, and of the wastefulness in having tool manufacture under- 
taken by persona unfamiliar with the subject, is the following. 

The idea was to standardize work on crosshead fits, everything to 
gauge instead of continuing the old hand fit. On compound engines. 
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the piston rod works lo08e in the crosshead, and wears the hole oblong. 
st&ndftrd '^'^ *™^ ^"* *'^^^ holes the crosshead has hitherto been 

Crouheftd put in a machine and been bored out. With the reamer 
and Hiton (h^t was made for this purpose, it was impossible to ream 
out these steel crossheads, as the reamer was not properly 
designed for this class of work, the flues being straight, and gouging 
into the work, thereby stalling the machine and breaking off the end 
of the shank. Therefore, the truing up of these holes was done in a 
boring mill and took about six hours. More often, though, the holes 
were let go, not being trued up, and piston rods were fitted to them 
in this state. 

Necessarily the life of a rod so fitted would be only one-half the 
life of one that had been fitted up to a hole that was properly trued. 
With the present standardized reamers, the man ou the boring mill 
reams out two holes per hour. On one hundred and twenty compound 
engines going through a main shop in a year, four holes being reamed 
EconomTof '"^ each engine, there is in crossheads, in reaming out 
ttwaSui crosshead pinholes, in piston heads, a saving in all of 



over $1,700. Owing to cruder methods, the same work 
is even more expensive when done at other points than at the main 
shops. These figures do not take account of the losses in life of piston 
rods. 

The next illustration shows the evolution of the crosshead and 
piston-rod reamer from a rough contrivance of wood and brass to a 
_ ■ y of modern one made of high-grade steel, with spiral flutes, in 
Crof&Md two sections, hollow for the purpose of even cooling in the 
Eumer. tempering process and with soft-steel arbor. The cross- 

head reamer is extensively described in the "Economical Limits of 
Manufacture in Tool-Rooms." 

The working out of the details of this standardization was left to 
the mechanical engineer and the general tool foreman. It was deter- 
mined in advance what shops were to be supplied with the reamers, 
Hethodi (d ^"*^ eight extra blanks were provided in case any reamera 
Standudixinc were spoiled in making, or additional reamers required. 
Sj""~™ A firsl^rate quality of tool steel was ordered so as to 
prolong the life of cutting edges and keep down the 
maintenance and high item of grinding a reamer of this character. 

At the time the drawing was made, it was proposed to state the 
material and details of design of reamers and arbors; but it was finally 
decided to leave these matters to the judgment of the tool-room foreman. 
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Fig. 95 — View 
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Fio. 97 — General elevation or rtandarp crosbkead reamer and arbor. 
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The Black Line Is a Gmphical Representation o( the Expense lor certain Shop 
Maintenance costs, plotted by Months. Each Point on the Line or "Qraph" is 
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The labor costs were made as low as they proved by applying com- 
mercial methods in the manufacture, doing each operation on all the 
blanks at once. From the time the material arrived to the date the 
reamers were shipped to their respective destinations was three months, 
not interfering with regular tool-room work. However, as the general 
tool foreman left the tool-room shortly after the work was started, he 
could not continue to give the matter his personal attention. In eon- 
sequence, upon his return he found that in applying arbors, six of which 
had already been made of machinery steel, the acting foreman over 
tool-room work had already used a steel at 46 cents a pound for these 
arbors instead of machinery steel at 3 cents, entailing the needless 
expenditure of $240. The more expensive steel is not so fit for the pur- 
pose used, being more brittle. It should not be possible for mistakes 
of this kind to occur, and some method should be devised for checking 
up tool work, so that it may be properly directed. Unless specific in- 
structions are issued covering all details of importance, too much leeway 
is left for making individual variations in the work. 

Many benefits would accrue from having an efficient inspection 
system, including statements of labor and material on each order for 
all new work manufactured in shops. The tool-room would be an ex- 
cellent place to begin this inspection system, if it is proposed to carry 
on the manufacture of tools there on an extensive scale. In this way 
it is possible to oversee all this work, and by comparison with requisi- 
tions for purchase of new tools, determine just what tools to purchase 
and what to make in the shops. With this would be included the check- 
ing over of all store orders for new tools, and also the gathering of data 
of costs of making various tools in the shops, and the corresponding 
manufacturers' prices. 

V. ERECTING-SHOP ECONOMIES. 
High-speed steels and re-designed machine tools have worked great 
improvements in machine-shop production. Have all the other de- 
partments been improved to keep pace with the machine shop? The 
blacksmith shop with its Bradley hammers, bolt-headers and bull- 
dozers, and accompanying oil furnaces, has made rapid strides; and 
the boiler shop with its hydraulic forming press and riveter, gasoline 
p^^ and oil heaters, and annealing furnace, together with all 

Coudjtioiu in the pneumatic tools, is well in line; but how about 
Enetiiic Shop, the erecting shop? Here we find little or nothing has 
been or is being done. True, there is now and then a cylinder boring 
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bar or probably a rotary planer for valve seats, and perhaps a few 
antiquated air motors; but close scrutiny reveals the fact that 
the tools in the erecting shop are sadly in need of attention, for 
the reason, perhaps, that it has never been thought necessary to 
give to the men those individual tools which diminish the manual labor 
and consequently decrease the number of hours and the cost of produc- 
tion. 

One great hindrance in erecting shops is a lack of standards. An 
instance is that of ball-joints on dry and steam pipes. With a standard 
radius for these joints, and forns to suit, all steam-pipe and dry-pipe 
joints could be finished without the annoying delay of making a sheet- 

iron template for each joint, and steam-pipe rings could 
StuubM Bkll- ^ ^^P^ '^ stock with the ball-joint finished, requiring 
J^t Swm- only a few minutes' work to cut it off for height when 

one is wanted. The laborious job of grinding a dry 
pipe into the flue sheet could be eliminated by the use of forms, 
and the time reduced from eight or ten hours to one and one-half or ■ 
two.' The same is partially true of the standpipe and throttle joints: 
by having all joints of standard radius, an interchange of parts would 
be effected in a short time in many cases, avoiding serious delays in 
engines leaving the shop. 

8tuid»rd Washout plugs form another case where a standard 

Wubout taper is indispensable, as by bringing all plugs to that 

""*'■ standard, interchangeability and greater safety as regards 

the danger of blowing out are secured. 

A standard taper for all engine bolts could be easily arranged, and 
by maintaining it a great saving of labor could be effected. With all 
reamers of standard taper, bolts could be turned and fitted to blocks at 
the lathe and kept in stock finished. The erecting men would then be 
enabled to have a bolt on hand when they are reaming boles, obviating 
the necessity for the machine men to go into the erecting shop to caliper 
Standard *^® '^'^'®' ^""^ ^ ret^jm again to put the bolt into the 

Taper for hole and file it if necessary. The size and length of 

EnBlne Bolti. j^jj ]^[\^.^ studs could be taken and a number given 
to each size, and they could be kept in stock and handled as easily 
as spring cotters. It would first be necessary to check over all the 
boiler taps and have them conform to a given standard. The same 
standardizing could be carried out in all cab brass work and boiler 
mountings, cylinder cocks, boiler checks, and relief valves, so that all 

' See pp. 80, 90 (or illuatratlons of standard ba!l-jolnt reamera. 
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joints would be of the same radius, and valves of the same size could be 

interchanged. 

Anyone with knowledge of work in the erecting shop can readily 
see how much it would be of advantage if all spring rigging and driver- 
brake pins were standardized, numbered, and kept in stock. Why 
should a machinist earning 33 cents per hour be allowed to spend from 
_^^^ twelve to fifteen hours truing up the journals on a 

Bt&ke RifKinf tumbling-shaft, when a machine can be made to do the 
*""■ work far better in one and one-half hours? Or why 

should a man be compelled to ream holes by hand in close quarters 
where an air motor could not be used directly when a geared device 
could be made to permit the use of a motor? 

A few devices which aid erecting work are: A bar and mandrel for 
hanging guides instead of the old method of using a line; a hydraulic 
piston extractor; an air gun or a cannon for stubborn frame bolts in 
place of a sledge and a lot of muscle; a suitable air motor for a valve- 
Soaeial setting machine. Why have four men pull in a cylinder 

Erecting bushing with a big wrench when one man can do it with 

WorkDavicM. ^^^ g^jj. j^otor and the gear of a boring-bar? Again, if a 
pneumatic hammer is essential to a boiler-maker chipping and caulk- 
ing a seam, why is it not as essential to a machinist when chipping 
a cylinder saddle or filleting a frame for shoes and wedges? 

Another need is for a more careful watch over air tools to see that 
they are economical as to the use of air or are discarded when unfit 
for use. In the condition in which they are kept there are many oc- 
casions where it is more economical to drill by hand than 
Ux^^^. to use the air motors. A sufficient quantity of air drills 
and hammers is the first requisite of an erecting shop, 
and it is important that they be kept in the best working condition.^ 

Another feature is an equipment of hand tools. I have seen a ma- 
chinist spend forty-five minutes tapping a hole in a boiler sheet with a 
worn-out tap when it could be done in five minutes with a good tap, and 
I have seen reamers ruined by having the wrench not fit properly and 
ImDortknca '"^"^ ^^^ corners of the square end. I have seen, too, 
(rf Qood seven hours spent in drilling out a bolt when two would 

Toou. have sufficed with a proper equipment of twist drills and 

sockets, and four hours spent reaming a hole where one-fourth the 
time was spent waiting for another man to get through with a reamer. 

Following are some devices needed in erecting shops: Stand for 
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Betting stack saddle from nozzle base; device for quartering wheels; 

air device for use when reaming holes vertically ; num- 
I(Md«d In bered templates for blacksmith and erecting shops, for 

Kr«tiJig equalizers and driver brake hangers; jigs for drilling 

piston glands, back cylinder heads, steam chests and 
glands, cylinder frames, etc., to afford interchangeability ; jigs for 
compound crossheads to allow guides to be hung standard. 

Miscellaneous Economies. — We have followed through the con- 
ception of standardized engine parts and its practical application in 
manufacturing methods in shops, together with the methods of han- 
Mathodi for dling the shop work as effected with the plan of stand- 
SUndudinnf ardized repairs. There are numerous minor advantages 
Bepain. ^j^j^^ j^^y j^ summarized here, incidental to a thorough 

working out of good system. We might thus enumerate the branches 
to which intelligent study of conditions and application of systems 
should be applied: 

1. The routing of work through the shops. 

2. The handling of shop orders. 

3. The making, providing, and using of standard blue-prints. 

4. The establishment of shop sub-stores. 

5. The standardization of air-tool equipment. 

6. The supervision by a single expert of power plants and appur- 
tenances, steam, electric, air. 

7. The classification under individual foremen and by whole shops 
of the pay-roll, with an analysis of the same. 

8. The introduction of a system of reward according to individual 
effort. 

9. The offering of bonuses for saving material. 

10. The proper consideration of overcharges, or "surcharges," in 
comparing shop costs with manufacturers' prices. 

Let us take up further examination of these points seriatim : 
1. There is often great confusion and unnecessary delay in handling 
any particular Job, or series of jobs, through the different departments 
of a shop, or even in one department, and there is a general lack of sys- 
tem in placing the work in order of its importance. Two very simple 
methods of handling and routing work are: First, to 
Work have a board subdivided according to the shops and 

^rough the individual machines, gangs, smith fires, benches, or 

men, in the various departments, with tags or pegs 
representing a particular part having work done on it. From tlua 
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board a daily sheet may be drawn showing the progress each day through 
each department, and as the work on each locomotive or shop order is 
scheduled according to the requirements of the operating department 
or the store department, the detail elements of the whole job in each 
case can be provided for like the operation of a regular train schedule 
or time table. Second, the articles themselves may be provided with 
tags indicating whence and whither, with days and hours for delivery 
to and by each department. Red or green tags might indicate rush 
jobs; but these tags should be under the hand of the superintendent 
of shops and doled out by him for rush jobs only,^ 

2. As the shopping of engines is dependent on the requirements of 
the operating department and traffic, so the urgency and amount of 
shop-order manufacturing depends on the requirements of the store 
department, in so far as that department foresees coming demands or 

has to fill requisitions from outlying points. The men in 
5j" Q°f charge of stop-order work at the central shops should 

therefore act in thorough accord with the store depart- 
ment, studying its needs, fulfilling its requirements systematically and 
promptly. The store department, on the other hand, should 
furnish its information in specific form, and should insist on the 
requisitions bearing all the necessary information before they leave 
the division storekeeper's hands. Shop orders, or store-order work, 
should be confined to the central shops and practically none be 
permitted at any outlying point, even though in some instances such 
manufacture might be done just as cheaply at the small shops as cen- 
trally. The reason for this is that there is apt to be a lack of uniformity 
of standards. 

3. At the time when a railroad decides to standardize its engines it 
will also be well for it to systematize its mechanical engineer's office 
thoroughly. The tracings should be reduced to a few standard sizes, 
three or four sized in the relation of multiples being sufficient. As it is 
usual to have margins and a regular form of title for these tracings, it 

will be advantageous to have the tracing-cloth cut 
Drftwinn "P '^'•<* trimmed sheets and printed with the marginal 

*nd lines and such other indications as appear on each 

■ and every drawing. This will save the draughtsman's 
time in unrolling and cutting off the tracing-cloth, will save waste 
in cloth itself if the standard sizes are made with reference to c 

I8«e article, " DlBpatchlns Board for En 
Engineer uid Railroad Joumal. April. 1907. 
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width of drawing-cloth, and the printing will be found to be cheaper 
than the old hand method. On these tracing-eheets drawings of all 
standard parts will be made, and blueprints sent to the various shops, 
properly receipted for. These blueprints should preferably be mounted 
on a heavy pasteboard and shellacked over, and a standard blueprint 
rack supplied each shop in which to keep them, so that the drawing of 
any part may be quickly located. When this system of standard 
blueprints is first put into practice, one man should go from shop to 
shop seeing that it is properly installed, and that the blueprints are used 
by the men on the work and the work done in accordance with them. 
Thereafter, perhaps once a month, some one from the mechanical en- 
gineer's office should make a tour of the road both for inspection and 
to ascertain the local shop needs. 

4. These sub-stores save a good deal of time and bother. The ma- 
terial in them should be drawn on requisitions in just the same manner 
as from the general storehouse, and the requisitions turned over at the 
Matarial Sub- ^'"^ ^^ *'^® *^^ *** *'^* regular storekeeper. The fore- 
StoTM in man of the shop or department, or his clerk, will have 
*'"*'■ charge of the sub-store, and an inventory should be 
taken at least once each week so as to keep the accounts for material 
straight. I should advocate such sub-stores for small and frequently 
used material only. The articles kept by these sub-stores should of 
course be carried in the stock account of the regular stores depart- 
ment. 

5. The standardization of air-tool equipment has been covered in 
a series of two articles by Mr. R. Emerson, in the December, 1904, and 
February, 1905, issues of the Engineering Magazine. As explained in 
these articles, three or four types of air motors and air tiammers are 

selected as standard, and such extra parts as may 
tion ol lii **® required are either purchased from the manufacturer 
'«J, or made and kept in the central manufacturing tool- 

room. Any expensive air-tool repairs are made in this 
central tool-room, the motors or hammers being shipped in by express, 
duplicates having been sent out to the local shops to take their place 
immediately on notice of their being out of commission. In this way 
the small outlying points will always have a sufficiency of air-tool equip- 
ment in good order, and the repairs of this class of tools, on which the de- 
preciation is very high, owing to the extremely hard service to which they 
are of necessity almost always subjected, will be reduced to a low figure. 
. In order to have pneumatic tools operate in a satisfactory mamier> 
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a sufficient supply of dry air must be maintained at proper pressure, 
and to do this considerable care is required in locating the intakes of 
the air compressor, in operating the compressor, and in looking after 
Mmintenmnce *'^® non-leakage of the pipes and the cooling of the air be- 
(rf Air And fore it reaches the machines, with provision for tapping 
Xlflctnc Tooii. ^jjy. entrained moisture. Similarly the electric lines, gen- 
erators and motors need to be kept up. There is no more elusive yet 
real waste of power than occurs in a steam line, and these should be 
very thoroughly and frequently inspected in order to maintain them 
in efficient condition. Fuel economies in the boiler plant are likewise 
of importance -and should receive a broad, compreiiensive study. 

7. It is a very easy matter when once the pay-roll of any given 
shop or divisio'n of a railroad is classified according to service rendered, 
to check up this pay-roll daily according to the men who have worked, 
CIuilfleAti n ^"^^ determine just how much each portion of the work is 
til Work on costing. If this is done, actually but the work of a few 
P»y BolU. minutes each day, it will be readily shown where it will 
pay to concentrate one's efforts in reducing this kind of expense, and 
a careful study of the conditions of the group that promises the largest 
reduction will reveal how such reduction can be effected. Under this 
kind of system, a reduction in shop operation expense of from 20 to 
40 per cent can very easily be made within six months, at a cost of less 
than 10 per cent of the reduction itself. This kind of analysis applied to 
a $5,000,000 a year pay-roll for locomotive repairs will net a very hand- 
some saving. 

8. We shall touch a little later upon the subject of reward for in- 
dividual effort, but it should be stated that whereas an expense reduction 
n« ud f of 20 per cent or over can be attained by intelligent anat- 
lodlTidiul ysis and supervision without reduction in the output, an 
Eflort increased output with a simultaneous reduction in ex- 
pense can be attained only by interesting the men financially in coop- 
erating to this end. 

K«wud tor ^' ^'™il'^''ly '^ is very difficult to attain any tangible 

BtTinff results in the way of economical use of materials without 

luteiul. offering some substantial form of reward for such care. 

10. Under "surcharge" I would refer to an article by Mr. C. J. 

•_^i..» _ Morrison, in the October 1906 issue of the American 
Snreiiargs on 

Shop Engineer and Railroad Journal, and also the editor's com- 

Proanction. rnent in the same issue. Mr. Morrison explains the sur- 
charge problem in detail, and gives the following list of the items 
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making up the surcharge account in a modem railway repair 
Bhop: 

1. Rent: 

A. Depreciation of buildings, 4 per cent per Emnum. 

B. Interest on buildings, 4 per cent per ajinum. 

C. Interest on land, 4 per cent per annum. 

D. Repairs to buildings, material and labor. 

E. Insurance. 

F. Taxes. 

2. Supervisory and Miscellaneous : 

A. Superintendence and office. 

B. Accounting. 

C. Drawing room. 

D. Spoiled woric. 

E. uiborere and watchmen. 

3. Machinery: 

A. D^urcciation per annum, 4 per cent. 

B. Interest per annum, 4 per cent. 

C. Repairs (labor). 

D. Repairs (material). 

E. Replacing small tooLi. 

F. High-sp^d and other steels. 

G. Supplies. 

4. Power. Heat, Light, Water, etc.: 

A. Depreciation per annum, 4 per cent \ ,-w, i,.,;iJi„»o 

B. Interest per aJinum, 4 p4r c£nt J *^ buildings. 

C. Depreciation per annum^lO per cent 1 q^ a,orfUnery. 

D. Interest per annum, 4 per cent / " "w^-uuicij^. 
K Wages. 

F. Fud. 

G. Repairs. 
H. Supplies. 

I. I^nps, coal delivery, etc. 

These items, expressed as a percentage of the pay-roll, are found to 
average for a number of shops as follows: 

IjOcomoMve Car Trjai 

DtvarmrtenL D^varimeni. ^""^ 

Rent 11.5 8.1 10 

Supervision and miscellaneous 13.8 12.0 13 

Machinery 26.6 14.4 21 

Power 8.1 3.6 6 

It is common practice for railways in figuring costs of their manu- 
factured products to consider only the cost of rough material and the 
actual cost of labor, adding from 10 to 15 per cent for supervision. 
When costs are figured in this way the prices obtained are low as com- 
pared with prices submitted by manufacturers, and railroad oflicials 
congratulate themselves upon a cheap output, while in reality if proper 
surcharges were considered they would be surprised at the reasonable- 
ness of some manufacturers' prices. 

Individual Effort REwxHDED.—After, and only after, a very 
clear idea of the manner in which shop betterment is going to be 
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carried on has been formed, and largely put into effect, should 
any tampering with the wage system of the men take place. The 
day or hour rat« is objectionable because the man is paid for time, 
and not for output; therefore he seeks to put in as much time as 
possible with little respect to rendering a valuable equivalent for 
his wages, and the time he puts in is preferably over-time and over- 
pay. The straight piece-work system has been devised to overcome 
this, but has probably been the cause of greater dissatisfaction between 

employer and employee than even the inefficient day- 
ot I^Siidiul rate system. Some form of premium or bonus not inter- 
Iflort fering with the man's regular daily wages should be 

devised, in order to have a smooth and satisfactory basis 
for all concerned. Moreover, the premium or bonus should not be 
for a certain piece of standard operation, but the individual reward 
should be determined for each individual set of conditions. For in- 
stance, for two men running two lathes side by side and each of them 
turning out the same piece of work, the time or extra money allowed 
to each man for the performance of this work should be governed by 
the conditions and capacities of each of the machines and by the 
rates of pay (presumably a measure of the efficiency) of each man. 
This, in brief, is the spirit of the system of rewarding labor according to 
individual effort ; it is a system based upon close analysis of the de- 
mands, unit operations, and other conditions governing the performance 
of each piece of work, and it differs from the usual piece work or premium 
method in that guessing is eliminated, and actual observation by prac- 
tical men, checked up by some one expert in figures, is substituted.^ 
Benefits of ^^^ general policy of the thorough carrying out of 

fTogr«Miv« such a system of motive-power and shop betterment and 
Policy, systematization similar to that outlined in these papers, 

will have three real and great benefits : 

U&lntenance First, that part of the operating expense known as 

KxpenM repairs and renewals to locomotives and machinery will 

Eedac«d. jjg ^,^^y materially reduced, thus increasing the net earn- 

ings on the road. 

ImnroTed Second, the motive power will be kept up in better 

Couditioni of condition and kept out of earning service a shorter length 
I.ocomotiTM. Qf time, thus increasing the gross earnings and postponing 
the necessity for investment in additional power. 

y C. Hikstlni;:^, in American 
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Third, the shop output will develop a capability of considerable in- 
crease, taking care of in a large way and curtailing what would in the 
-. normal course of events be future shop extensions. These 

Oi^tit extensions for the most part would not be necessary ; 

increkMO. ^jjyg additional capital investment will be postponed. 
Furthermore, it will finally become practicable for the road to build 
locomotives in its central shops at a low figure. 

These results can be guaranteed, provided the betterment system 
is thoroughly carried out ; they can be guaranteed because they repre- 
sent what has been done wholly or in part on roads in our experience. 

Education and Publicity. — While machines and methods are the 
solid framework of production, unless the coSperation, interest and en- 
thusiasm of the men can be obtained, the system is apt to be lifeless. 
So it may be said that an ability to get close to the men — ^to gain and 
hold their confidence — is even more important than method. 

To gain the confidence of the man (not so easy in the constant 
strife and misunderstanding of the .labor unions today), the intro- 
ducer of these methods, or his representative in the shop, should be a 
practical and well-schooled mechanic himself, versed in 



Confidence the failings and ideas of tlie men of whom he has recently 
'"' been one, and of a personality commanding, yet carrying 

with it an enthusiasm that is contagious. The rdle of such a man is 
to get the drift of the attitude of the individuals in the shop, to be able 
to recognize the leading spirits, and to enlist their active assistance in 
the work. This is the more requisite if any system of piece work or 
reward according to individual effort is being introduced along with 
the improved methods. 

In dealing with the men, complete frankness is necessary. The 
men must understand that the methods and objects are not mysterious, 
nor designed for their detriment. Their reward should be commen- 
Openftud surate to the hope held out to them, and the leading 

Iniect Metb- men especially should be shown consideration in the way 
' ■ of certain favors, such as being permitted to work on a 
particular machine, which is valued by them more highly than cold 
cash alone. 

To dispel the feeling usually prevalent, that the methods are mys- 
terious and ultimately injurious to their interests, it is well in making 
an improvement of any machine to point out to the operator just what 
needs are in view, just what time economies are expected, and it should 
be set before his reason that it is only fair the company should enjov 
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Bome return on its investment which makes time reductions and output 
increases possible. Over against this picture of the company's interest, 
which will usually appeal to the fair-mindedness of a man, there should 
be set a statement of his own advantages under the new system. 

In order to enlist the cooperation of the higher officials, on whose 
authority alone such systems can be introduced, it has been found most 
Co-cHMntion advantageous to secure accurate time records under the 
' ol H^^er old conditions, and under the new ones proposed, with a 

J™^* calculation of the quantity of the production in each 

case and the monthly or annual savings which may be 
effected under the changed method. 

To urge all of the men and to enliven a universal enthusiasm and 
ready will among them, lantern-slide views covering different phases 
of the betterment work, accompanied by a clear and not too technical 
address, are very effective. They are the more effective if the plain 
p„m^^ ^ slides from well-taken photographs are supplemented 
Hetliodi bj and interspersed with moving pictures of active opera- 
^*^'**' tions in the shop. We illustrate a few portions of films 

taken with this end in view. 

The first shows a linuted train of the road rushing out of the picture. 
This picture, while hackneyed in subject, nevertheless serves to inspire 
a certain patriotism for the road. 

Next, the spectators are led into the shop, where they see a large 
overhead electric crane in the impressive act of lifting a locomotive off 
her wheels and placing her upon the blocks in the erecting shop. It may 
be mentioned that the total time consumed in performing this opera- 
tion was two minutes and forty-five seconds. 

Next, on this page, one of the expert and speedy mechanics in the 
act of planing a large locomotive frame. The motion is realistic, and 
the man's efforts, making every move count to advantage — to the 
company's advantage in time reduction and to his advantage in in- 
creased daily pay — are very effective. Moreover, the publicity given 
this man caused him to swell with pride, and among the spectators his 
friends share this feeling, and the others look forward to a time when 
they also may appear. 

Another series would illustrate the greater effectiveness of pneu- 
matic riveting hammers than of the old perspiring hand methods. 
This series would interest whatever boiler-makers may be present. In 
order that no department may be neglected, it is well to have illustra- 
tions also of blacksmith work. 
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It may be stated that the preparation and carrying through of pho- 
tographic illustrations of methods on such a large scale is an expensive 
process, running far up into the hundreds of dollars. But this in- 
vestment b quite cheap when it is considered that these views are not 
only shown in one shop, but may be taken from shop to shop, from town 
to town, instilling interest into shop men, engineers, and all Others 
whose helpfulness is worth anything. Such an instrument of publicity 
and frank exposition is invaluable in averting organized dissension and 
distrust on the part of the men. Especially is this true when there is a 
strike on the road and the men filling the strikers' places are under un- 
certainty and trepidation as to their treatment by the company. 

The treatment of the human elements in the problem of railway 
machine-shop management is, however, large enough for a series in 
itself, and quite too large to be dismissed in a few paragraphs conclud- 
ing a review which has followed only broad outlines in the administra- 
tive policies and mechanical equipment and processes of the shops. 
With this number, the discussion must be closed for the present. I 
hope even in this limited scope it has sufficed to show the large oppor- 
tunity open for the betterment of railway machine-shop operation, and 
the efficacy of the means available for the reduction of costs and the 
maintenance of the operative efficiency of the motive power and roll- 
ing stock. 

The betterment methods detailed in these papers are not untried 
ideals from an over-theoretical mind ; they are for the most part drawn 
Bettarment i^om the practical application and development now in 
HethodA process, of such a broadly conceived plan on one of the 

in'ftM^'** largest Western raQway systems of the United States, 
and from them great additional net earnings and im- 
proved power conditions have already resulted. 

While, however, this economy and increase of efficiency has been 
accomplished through the agency of those methods, the credit for the 
accomphshment must be given, as always, not to the mer^mertiods 
themselves, but to the man who has the temerity to push them through 
the inherent impedence of practices and mentalities rooted firmly by 
long usage and establishment. The vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of this railroad, Mr. J. W. Kendriek, has had more than the cour- 
age of his convictions; he has had the rare quality of infusing into his 
men an enthusiastic cooperation unequaled in the inauguration of a new 
order of tilings. — H, W. Jacobs, in Engineering Magazine, September, 
October, November, December, 1906, and January, 1907. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE MECHANICAL AND 
STORE DEPARTMENTS. 



IN this age of specialization we find the store and mechanical depart- 
ments of a railroad handled by men who are specialists in their 
line. Their duties overlap in the matter of mechanical depart- 
ment supplies. Unless there is "team work" or harmony between 
them, the good efforts of one may be entirely offset by the short«omingg 
ef the other. 

The mechanical department's conception of an ideal store depart- 
ment is one that can fill immediately each and every requisition. To 
do this, the store department must carry a complete stock, the individ- 
_ -j^ ual items of which are obtained either in the market or 

Itote from the shops of the system, and to accomplish this the 

^'*™'"'''' store department must make use of its previous records, 
determining how much and what stock to carry, and must also be 
informed by the mechanical department concerning future demands, 
changes in engine locations and changes in standards. In addition, 
the mechanical department should have confidence : 

(1) That the store department will take care of each and every call 

for material. 

(2) That requisitions will be filled promptly. 

(3) That requisitions will be filled correctly. 

This is, in brief, a short outline of my idea of the storehouse problem 
from the mechanical standpoint. 

The stock in hand is the matter of greatest importance in every 
storehouse. The aim should be to have a small live stock with as little 
money as possible tied up, and at the same time be able to fill requisi- 
tions as presented. The store department might come up to all require- 
ments from the mechanical point of view and yet be most inefficient from 
the standpoint of the owners of the road. Too much 
oflfflduit stock on hand is almost as much of a waste of money 
an^Bconom- as not enough, not enough meaning loss of money 
through delays to engines and cars on the repair track 
waiting for material to be bought or made, and too much meaning loss 
of interest on money invested, deterioration in value on perishable 
articles, and danger of much becoming obsolete and worthless through 
change of standards. 

(171) 
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An example of how too much stock can be accumulated is the old 
8tory,of the road with only two engines of a certain class which were 
moved from one division of the road to another, until these two engines 
had been over the entire system. After they had been on the road 
Ij^njpl, some two years and had been overhauled in three dif- 

Uiowny ferent places the president called for a statement of 

EscMdve material in hand for these engines. There were found 

Stock. on hand scattered along the line fourteen seta of grates, 

nine sets of cylinder heads, four sets of pistons, two complete sets of 
rods, besides numerous cylinder-head casings, valve packings, piston 
rings, etc.; in fact, more material in stock than these two engines 
would use in ten years. 

This is perhaps an unusual case, but it is actual, and the fault was 
that each master mechanic was trying to protect these two engines 
while they were on his division. With an efficient store department 
none of this material would have been in the hands of the mechanical 
department, but instead there would have been a reasonable amount 
in the hands of the store department, who would have moved it from 
division to division as the engines were transferred. 

This shows the difference between what happens when an efficient 
store department handles this problem and what occurs when the same 
thing is left to the mechanical department, who are not specialists in 
this particular line. 

The railroad that does not carry a full stock of material in the hands 
of an efficient store department is very short-sighted. I find that if 
the store department does not carry the necessary amount of stock, 
I of ^^^ S*''^ ^ss, roundhouse foreman, shop superintend- 

Complete ent and master mechanic takes it upon himself to run 

"***"■ his own little private storehouse for his needs as he sees 

them. This means an innumerable number of duplications, no records 
or system, and much time wasted hunting for material supposed to 
exist but which either never did exist or has been lost. 

This materia! is collected in numerous vays. The most common 
is by ordering more than needed when making requisitions and putting 
the extra pieces in the private stock. The only excuse for this system 
is that the value of the stock on hand does not show in the books of the 
company. This is a disastrous policy, for the stock exists, and is much 
more in quantity than would be needed by an efficient store department. 
On a road I have in mind this private stock collected by self-appointed 
storekeepers in the mechanical department contained every part of a 
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locomotive from a piston gland to a boiler, complete. Such a state of 
affairs does not exist today on this road. 

An efficient store department can reduce the quantity of stock by 
taking complete charge of it, keeping complete records of its location, 
and distributing it geographically to correspond with the class distribu- 
tion of engines. 

The mechanical department can further aid the store department 
to reduce the quantity of stock required, and also the value of it, by 
standardizing all material to the greatest possible extent. 

Standardization reduces quantity. As an example, if of one hun- 
dred claBsea of engines the main rod key is different for each class, the 
store department must carry at least three hundred keys to protect 
Badaetionin every engine; if, however, these keys were standard- 
Hambwof ized so that one style of key could do for every en- 
SUndairaUa- &^^i then a stock of fifty keys would be ample to pro- 
aon. tect all of the one hundred classes. Standardization 

reduces cost, as large quantities of duplicate pieces are ordered at one 
time and consequently the cost of manufacture per piece can be ma- 
terially decreased. 

As an example of the economy of manufacturing standard parts in 
quantities rather than in separate pieces each time, the tables on the 
following pages are quoted, showing the saving in labor costs in material 
manufactured in central shop. 

Every railroad man today has reached the point of believing in 
standardizing. There is little to be gained in making standard parts 
unless these parts are to be made in quantities and distributed by an 
efficient store system. 

Standardization also permits of going into the open market for stand- 
ard parts. This is more the province of the purchasing rather than the 
store department, although the store and mechanical departments are 
both concerned in the value of their material. 

In bringing up the matter of costs we find many different systems 
of determining them. The value of material bought in the open mar- 
ket is easily determined, as the invoice takes care of that. The cost of 
material manufactured on the road as listed on storehouse books is 
llaiinfactnrBd "^^^^"y '"^^ compared with market priefts. The value of 
IbterUl manufactured material is commonly figured as direct 

labor cost plus material cost, and I find some roads 
adding from two to ten per cent to their labor to cover handling and 
other direct expenses. These figures are ridiculously low, as manufac- 
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Labor Coel 
at Ouiiide S 
PoinU. 



BuU Rings 

Blower Elbows 

CroBshead Pins. 

Cylinder Heads, assorted 

Crossheade, assorted 

Crank Pin Collars 

Crank Pins 

Chafing Irons. . ^ 

Cylinders 

Itoiving Boz£s 

Drawbar Canyirons 

Driving Box Binders 

EcceaWcs 

Eccentric Straps 

Engine Bolte, Centering, Roughing and 

Threadings 

Engine Truck Boxes 

E^aust Nozzles 

Follower Plates 

Grease Cups 

Grease-Cup Plugs. 

Knuckle Pins 

Niggerheads 

Piston Rods 

Packing Glands 

Piston Valves, assorted 

Piston Valve Busbing 

Packing Rings 

Piston Heads 

Rocker Boxes 

Steam Chesta 

Steam Rpes 

Shoes and Wedges 

Slide Valves, assorted 

Stack Saddles 

Safety-Chain Hooks 

Switch-Chain Hooks , 

Sand Pipes 

Spiders 

Tumbling-Shaft Boxes 

Wrenches, Grease Cup 

Wrenches, Car Repairers' 

l«the and Planer Tools 

Brake-Shoe Keys 



1.55 


2.10 


1.90 


4.10 


.15 


.80 


.50 


1.75 


.30 




14.40 




1.45 


3.10 


.02 




.15 


.22 




2.32 


.«0 


2.50 
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Bull Rings 

Blower Elbows 

Crosehead Pina 

Cyliadcr Heads, assorted 

Croseheads, aasorted 

Crank Fin Collars 

Crank Pins 

Chafing Irons 

Cylinders 

Driving Boxes 

Drawbar Carwirons 

Driving Box Binders 

Eccentrics 

Eccentric Straps 

Eng. Bits., Centering, Rough- 

• ing and Threading 

Engine Truck Boxes 

Exhaust NoEzlea 

Follower Plates 

Grease Cups 

Grease-Cup Plugs 

Knuckle Pins 

Niggerheads 

Piston Rods 

Packing Glands 

Piston Valves, assorted 

Piston Valve Bushing 

Packing Rings 

Piston Heads 

Pilots (new) 

Pilot Bands (new) 

Rocker Boxes 

Steam Chesta 

Steam Pipes 

Shoes and Wedges 

Slide Valves, assorted 

Stack Saddles 

Safety-Chain Hooks 

Switch-Chain Hooks 

Sand Pipes 

Steam-Chest Covers 

Spiders 

Tumbling-Shatt Box 

Wrenches, Grease Cup 

Wrenches, Oar Repairers' 



node per 
Mima. 
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turers find that overhead or surcharge expenses are often two and three 
times the direct labor. 

It is not important that cost be figured accurately when the material 
18 only passed from one department of a road to another as from me- 
chanical to store, or from one division to another. It is in this case 
simply taking from one pocket and putting in another. So far as the 
railroad is concerned as a whole, there would be no loss of money if 
no charges at all were put on the material manufactured in their own 
shop. 

One department can give to the other and there is no decrease in 
actual cost to the road. 

Unless these costs are figured completely and accurately, there is 
no use in taking them as a basis of value. In such cases I would ad- 
vise keeping track of quantity only and paying no regard to value. 

It is important that values be known accurately when the question 
arises of buying or making certain articles. All the cost of rent, super- 
vision, machinery, power, heat, light, etc., enters into the cost of each 
Barchaife repaired engine or engine part delivered from the loco- 
Item motive repair shop. Until these items are all prorated 
over the cost of the shop output, no comparative figures 
as to value are obtained. 

These items make up the surcharge problem, and are just as real a 
part of the cost as the material or the labor which we call direct and 
locate. Direct labor and unlocated cost each enter into the final value 
of an article just as much as power to move a balanced compound en- 
gine is developed in both the high-pressure cylinders and low-pressure 
cylinders. The high-pressure cylinders may be between the frame and 
not in evidence to the untrained eye, but these cylinders must be con- 
sidered in figuring tractive force or we underestimate it in about the 
same proportion as we underestimate costs if we do not include the 
surcharge, which is no more evident to the untrained mind than the 
high-pressure cylinders of a balanced compound are to a farmer. 

The store department should realize that the mechanical depart- 
ment will not order a thing unless they need it. The mechanical 
department wants what it orders and not something "just as good." 

Commercial advertisements are full of cautions to beware of some- 
thing "just as good," and mechanical men, gang bosses, will always 
be wrought up if the store department attempts to fill their requisi- 
tions with something "just as good," as that ordered. 
. I have said the mechanical department will not order anything 
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unless they need it. This statement should be modified, for unless 
close watch is kept of the foreman making requisitions they will con- 
tinually order from two to three times what is needed, in their great 
caution to protect themselves. It is, however, hardly in the province 
of the store department to dictate as to what the foremen shall order, 
unless they are ordering material which is not standard. 

The mechanical department should aid the storehouse to have a 
competent person pass on all requisitions and see that only the required 
amount and class of material is ordered. At a certain point where 

■ _i 1 1 shops are located, which I have in mind, this official 
Snpervulon ol . ,^ , . , , , . 

Bsq^tloni is known as the material supervisor, and the results of 
loriutaiul. jj[g work have been a decided decrease in the amount of 
material ordered for engines being repaired. 

The ordinary gang foreman, when given a requisition book, acts 
very much as you or I would if we were given a check book and told 
that our personal check was good for any amount we cared to draw. 
We would soon have to have a material supervisor or some other officer 
appointed to watch us to see that we did not order two suits of clothes 
when one would do; turkey and plum-pudding for breakfast when 
bacon and eggs would be much cheaper and more for our own good. 

I have said that the ideal storehouse should fill every requisition 
when presented. This means that everything should be carried in 
atock and all requisitions filled from stock, 

I woidd have the store department return to the 

Betoniftd maker every requisition it cannot fill in three days or 

wm^A ""* * reasonable length of time, and with the return should 

be a notice to show when it was expected this material 

would be in stock. 

The maker of the requisition then makes his plans to meet existing 
conditions. If there is no chance to get the material until some time 
long after he needs it, he r/ill make arrangements to use something else. 
If, on the other hand, the Material is expected in stock soon enough 
to meet his needs, he will send another requisition or return the fiist 
one at a later date. 

It was once very common on a certain system to find material being 
delivered to their repair shops for certain engines, weeks and sometimes 
months after the engines had gone into service. I do not doubt other 
roads had the same experience. This material was without doubt 
needed when ordered, but when the requisition failed to be filled 
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promptly the shop managed to get along without it, and of course when 
delivery was made had no use for it. 

The case is like that of a man who would order breakfast at 7 a. m., 
but the delivery was not made until 3 p. m. Our friend would probably 
not want breakfast then, as he would have had dinner in the meantime, 
and this breakfast delivered at 3 p. m. is only a nuisance to him. The 
only thing he can do with it is to put it away in hopes he can put his 
hand on it at 7 a. m, the next morning. This is one way in which private 
stocks are accumulated by the foreman. How much better it would 
have been if the requisition for breakfast at 7 a, m. had been returned 
immediately, with the notice that it could not be filled untO 7 a. m. 
tomorrow. Our friend could then have arranged to get next to a free- 
lunch counter this morning or made other arrangements to keep him 
going until his source of supplies, the storehouse, was able to take care 
of his needs. 

A similar illustration carried to the same absurdity happens in 
the case of a summer suit ordered for June delivery, which the tailor 
does not deliver until the following December. This friend would be 
much better off if at the time of ordering his suit he is 
C^^^** told the delivery will not be made until December. He 
will then patch up his old last summer's suit and change 
his requisition from summer to winter goods. 

Summing up conditions as they should he: 
^ (1) The mechanical and store departments should be entirely sep- 
arate. 

(2) The men in each department should be specialists in their line. 

(3) Team work and harmony must exist between them as regards 

the matter of mechanical supplies, as in this matter the duties 
of both overlap. 

(4) The store department must take complete charge of all material, 

and must be in a position to deliver the goods when called 
upon to do so. 

(5) The mechanical department must have confidence in the store 

department, and not set up private storehouses of its own. 

(6) If the store department fails to furnish material as called for, 

individuab in the mechanical department take it upon 
themselves to run their own storehouse. 

(7) These private stocks run into itomense amourrts of money in 

the innumerable duplications, no system and no records. 
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' (S) Tho store department muat keep the quantity and value of 
stock as low as possible, and at the same time be able to 
fill all requisitions as presented. 
(9) The quantity and value of stock can be reduced by the stand- 
ardizing of all materials. 
^ (10) All requisitions should be filled promptly. 
; (11) Requisitions which cannot be filled in a reasonable time should 
be returned to maker, accompanied by a notice as to when 
the material should be in the storehouse stock. 
A paper presented by H. W. Jacobs before the Fourth Annual Railwajf 
Storekeepers' Convention. 
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CONSIDERABLE attention has recently been given to the various 
phases of the betterment work on the Santa Fe, the most im- 
portant of which is that of shop costs, with its factors, individ- 
ual efficiency as to labor performed and the scientific scheduling of en- 
gines through the shop. The paper on thi^ subject presented by Mr. 
A. Lovell, superintendent of motive power of the Santa Fe, before the 
recent meeting of the Master Mechanics' Association, attracted con- 
siderable attention. As a paper of this kind has limitations as to length, 
it may not be amiss to supplement, with more extensive illustrations 
and examples, some phases of the subject, which it was not possible to 
fully develop in the paper. 

The cost problem, while it is helped by the introduction of carefully 
prepared shop schedules, which are "lived up to," is by no means 
solved. The problem involves each individual workman, and to solve 
it some method must be adopted that will cause each man to work at 
I Ai^A ■ '^'^ highest average efficiency. This does not mean that 
Effort, High he is expected to over-exert himself, but that he is to cut 
SfBdancy And out all unecessary delays and wastes. The method adopts 
ed to accomplish this result was the introduction of 
the individual-effort method or bonus system, by which each man is 
able to increase his earnings as he increases his average efficiency. 

One very noticeable fact is that the older men are among the highest 
bonus-earners, which is probably due to the fact that they depend to 
a greater extent upon using their brain power to utilize their avaUable 
strength, than do the younger men. The accompanying chart, Fig. 
105, illustrates the work done by one of the older men in Februr.ry, and 
is in several respects ideal. 

It shows the result of steady and insistent work, day by day. The 
full line shows the actual hours worked, which totals 210, while the 
Rteord ol broken line shows the standard work hours accumulated, 
Qood which also totals 210, making the man's efficiency for the 

Workmui. month 100 per cent. The standard hours are determined 
by schedules which assign a given time for each operation. The bonus 
inspector cheeks up the jobs performed by each man every day, and 
the standard hours accumulated are credited to him. 
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PERSONAL RECORD OF J, D. H. 

FAmasu 1907. 
20 % . . Averece 



BUDIU. 



% 51 g 30 15.S4 3,10 18.64 

Lws to campanv- S0.66 

% Ml .■'0 78.30 16.M 93.08 

% 261 30 78.30 78.30 

LoHtomu: 16M 

Fio. 107 — EmciENCT record of a poor vorkuak 
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PERSONAL RECORD OF J. H. B 
Ftbruarg 1907. 

d™^ 04 %. , Aver«g, rate 38c. pn boat. 

ooan. KsM, Wage.. fi^ui. 

?S? ^- »s»e? 112-85 



100% 2S0 3Sc, ft 

Oi% 260 38c, 9 

Fig. 108 — ^EFFicniNci record c 



A SPASMODIC WORKMAN. 
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As an example, a lathe operation may have a record as follows : 

standard A dual 

Time. Timt. 

Turn three eccentrics (at 1.3) 3.9 3.3 

Turn two email eccentrics (at 1.0) 2.0 1.7 

Turn and bore complete six lat«ml swing castings (at 0.4) 2.4 2.0 

Turn and fit complete two knuckle pins (at 1.5) 3.0 3.0 

Total 11.3 10.0 

Eleven and three-tenths hours would then be credited to his effi- 
ciency account for the day's work. 

The following practical example of cost study is taken from one of 
the shop time-cards from which the workman's wages, bonus and per- 
sonal records are deduced: 

Truing Malleable Iron Piston Head. 

Machine No 0561 

Machine Hour Hate $0.36 

Man's Rate 0.34 

Surcharge to Man 90 per cent. 

Schedule Time 2.2 hours. 

Actual Januaiy Record 2.25 hours. 

Average Cost of Each Operation During January. 

Wages $0,765 

Surcbai^e 0.69 

Bonus 0.13 

Machine charge 0.81 

Total J2.395 

An unusually hard malleable iron piston head was de- 

Matwial and livered to the operator, who at once protested, as he saw 

Production ^h^t there would be no opportunity for earning a bonus. 

The work was completed in 8.3 houre. The cost of the 

operation, in detail, was as follows : 

Wages $2.82 

Snmiw^ 2.54 

Beam 0.00 

. , Jlachiue '^hurg g ,.« 2. 99 

Total Cost $8.35 

Cost with normal iron 2.39 

Loss $5.96 

Total increase of cost due to hard iron, 250 per cent. This piston 
head was so badly cracked in putting it on the piston rod that it had 
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to be scrapped, and the net loss to the company was $18.40, as shown 
below: 

Coat of turaiiig head $8.35 

Cost of labor for putting heat on rod 0.18 

Surcharge, 45 per cent of $0. 18 0.08 

Weight of head, 535 lbs., at $0,025 per lb 13.38 

3 per cent for handling material 0.41 

Total Cost $22.40 

Scrap value, at $0.0075 per lb 4.00 

Net Loss $18. 40 

Under the efficiency plan it becomes incumbent on the man to reg- 
ister a protest against improper or defective material to protect his own 
interests, and this institutes a close check on the quality of material 
delivered to the company. 

At 100 per cent efficiency the workman receives a bonus of 20 per 
cent of his wages. For example, the man represented in the chart. Fig. 
105, has earned 210 times 40c. or J84, and a bonus equal to 20 per cent 
of this, making his total income for the month $100.80. For efficiencies 
below 100 per cent the bonus is taken from efficiency tables, which are 
calculated from the bonus curve, Fig. 106. 

Fig. 107 illustrates the work of a poor workman, his efficiency being 
only 20 per cent. Hia wages for 261 hours at 30c. amounting to $78.30. 
According to the schedules the man should have done the same amount 
of work in 51.8 hours, which at 30c. an hour and with the 20 per cent. 
bonus would have made the total cost to the company $18.64. Due 
_ . . to the inefficient performance of this man, the company 

Poor therefore lost $59.66. If he had attained an efficiency of 

Workmwi. iqq p^^ ^^^j ^^ 261 hours he would have had a bonus 
coming to him of $15,66 in addition to his wages of $78.30, which 
would have given him a total income of $93,96 for the month. It will 
be noted that this man worked every Sunday in the month, and that 
he also worked overtime. This undoubtedly had something to do with 
his low efficiency; 

The work of an unsteady and spasmodic workman is illustrated by 
the diagram in Fig. 108. 

Kscord of ®'^*''* * "*^" '^*" '^^ S"*^ work, but he is not to be de- 

Spasmodie pended upon. If his foreman should want him for a rush 
workman. j^j^ j^g ^ ^^^ ^pf^ ^^ |^y ^fj^ g^, ^ork at a low efficiency, 
and is apparently of a somewhat emotional nature. 
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RECORD OF DRY PIPE GANG. 



LoM to compuiy: 2,78 



S07 30c 260.10 IB. 16 

Lwti 

Fig. 109 — Efficibnct record for dri-pipb c 
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RECORD OF REPAIR TRACK. 

.y72%.^ Aver«e«WMc.perhout. ^^^^ 

23c tSIOO.73 tS30.es 

Z3q. 3752.45 750. 4» 



Lws Ici compuiy: 2446.45 
5100.73 1021. M S131.T1 



Fio. 110 — EmciEiNCf c 
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Efficiency charts for the different gangs and departments or for 

CfHeini ^^^ entire shop are plotted the same sa for the individ- 

SKord ot ual workers. Fig. Z09 shows the work of the dry-pipe 

^•Hpe gang for February, its efficiency for that month being 88 

per cent. 

The diagram in Fig. HO shows the efficiency of the repair track for 
the month of January, during which time there were ten rainy days, 
ESdAncT ^"^^ chart distinctly showing the effect of this on the effi- 

RKord of ciency. During the following month, February, there 

Reptir Track. ^^^.^ ^^^ rainy days and the efficiency of the depart- 
ment increased from 72 -to 85 per cent. 

Fig. Ill shows the efficiency of a shop as a whole. The total number 
of hours worked during the month was 129,170, and the standard time 
allowed for performing the various operations was 103,335, so that the 
shop efficiency was 80 per cent. The first day of the month being New 
■fflcivncr Year's day, no work was done. The second day the men 

BKord of came to work and worked at a high efficiency, probably 

Entire Shop. ^J^g j^ ^he fact that it was the beginning of the month. 
At the close of the third week the efficiency dropped off slightly, the 
week closing at a lower efficiency than at the beginning. The sixth 
day being Sunday, no work was done. 

The second week the workmen began with a high efficiency, however 
showing slight signs of a decrease at the end of the eighth day, and slowly 
decreasing for the rest of the week. The thirteenth was Sunday, and 
no work was done. 

The first two days of the third week the efficiency was high. The 
effect to pay day, the fifteenth, is shown by the falling-off in efficiency 
on the sixteenth. On the morning of the seventeenth the workmen 
began to work more efficiently, the week as a whole, however, showing 
the bad effect of pay day. The twentieth, Sunday, no work was done. 
The men began the fourth week with renewed efforts, their efficiency 
being high for the first day, but the next day it again began to drop, 
closing the week on the 26th with a much lower efficiency than any time 
during the month. The 27th was Sunday, The men worked very 
efficiently the rest of the month, falling off slightly on the last day. 

The labor and bonus cost of scheduled work for the month at 80 
per cent efficiency was $35,505.52, the total bonus paid amounting 
to $4,006.83. If this same work had been done at 100 per cent effi- 
ciency the labor and bonus cost would have been $29,822.63, including 
a bonus of $5,006.83, which would have made an increase to the work- 
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men of 11,000 and a reduction in the cost of the work to the company 
of $5,683.84. This clearly shows that the greater the bonus paid to the 
men, the cheaper the work becomes to the company. 

Results. — Record of Individual Workmen. — Knowing the effi- 
ciency of the individual workmen, their advancement to positions of 
greater usefulness can be automatically determined. 

Record of Entire Shop, — By setting "Standard Time" on each 
operation performed by each workman, after expert analysis of con- 
ditions, a totaling of standard times for all operations of all men and 
actual times can be determined, showing the efficiency of each shop 
department and for the shop as a whole. By thus determining the 
efficiency of different divisions shops a much better comparison of the 
amount of work turned out can be reached than by the old haphazard 
method of counting the mere number of engines or cars repaired. This 
old method is inconclusive owing to there being no set 
Earahi from measure of the amount or character of the work done on 
IndiTidoftl each car or engine, nor of the condition of the car or en- 
Syitam. gi"^ when received at the shop and when again placed in 

service. The attempted classifications of character of re- 
pairs now in vogue are mostly based on the amount of money spent, with 
scarcely any reference to amount of work done. Such methods tend 
to show for the shop with poor organization and high and inefficient 
labor costs, a more creditable output than that of a shop with good 
administration and low and efficient labor costs. 

By having centralized supervision of detailed operation costs at 
each shop, it is mathematically practicable to determine the shop where 
each class of work can be most efficiently performed and the methods 
of the efficient shops can be applied to the places whose practice needs 
improvement. 

The system as outlined has reduced the cost of repairs, raised the 
pay of the workmen, and established the output of 'he shops. 

It is a task in itself to urge and develop practically such methods. 
It is a greater task to convert others into sympathy and cooperation 
with new ideas so that the workmen will not feel that it is a scheme to 
get something from them for nothing and to take away their liberty, 
but that they may be brought to realize that while the plan helps the 
railroad it also helps the workmen in a fair proportion. — H. W. Jacobs, 
in American Engineer and Railroad Journal, October, 1907. 
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TABLS AHD DUGRAM SHOWIHO METHOD OF CALCULATING BOVUS IK 
ADDinOIT TO KEGUUUl WAGES.— EHTOtE SHOP. 
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The above diagram repreHeots the bonus or efficiency curve as applied to an entire 
fibop or shop department. This example shows the collective standard output ot 636 men 
each working a month ot 250 hours, at an average rate of 25 cents an hour. It standard 
is not attained, but an efficiency of less than 100 per cent is made, a loss results both to 
the Company and to the men. For example: If the efficiency is only 88 per cent, the 
bonus earned by the men is S4176.00 less than if they had attained 100 per cent, and the 
work has required 21,600 more hours of time than the Company ja paying for, — an excess 
coat of 19864.00. The loss to the Company on account ot inefficiency is over 8 per cent 
of the labor cott alone, and the loss to the men nearly 11 per cent. It is thus evident 
that it is to the interest of the men, as individuals and collectively, and to the Company, 
to attain a maximum degree of efficiency for a maximum number of men. 

Standard Form 1252, the monthly statement of bonus operations, gives an efficiency 
summary ot each shop, ho that master mechanics and other officers may have a ready 
inde.y of where it will pay the Company in dollars saved on work done, to encourage and 
etimiilate an increase in efficiency to the highest point. 
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SHOP EFFICIENCY. 

EnnOBtAL COUUEHT BI AMERICAN EHamEER AND RaIUIOAD JoUBNAI., OcTOBEB, 190T, 

We are fortunate in being able to present, in this issue, an article on " Shop 
Efficiency," by Mr. H. W. Jacobs. It goes somewhat more into detail as to the 
method of determining the exact efficiency of the individual worker, gangs, or 
shops as a whole, than was possible in the paper presented at the recent meeting 
of the Master Mechanics' Association by Mr. A. Lovell on "Shop Cost Systems" 
(July issue), or in the article in our June issue, by Mr. Harrington Emerson on 
"The Methods of Exact Measurement Applied to Individual and Shop Efficiency 
at the Tojjeka Shops," or in the article by Mr. J. F. Whiteford in our June issue, 
on " Roundhouse Betterment Work." This matter of calculating the exact effi- 
ciency of the individual or shop was one of the later developments (and one of the 
most important) of the betterment work. To set a standard time for a piece of 
work, or to determine a reasonable cost for a certain operation or the maintenance 
of a piece of equipment, and then encourage the men to strive to reach it, is the 
key to the best work which has been done along betterment lines in our mechan- 
ical departments. 

An important feature of the betterment work on the Santa Fe is that just 
as soon as possible the betterment department was merged into the regular me- 
chanical department organization. At the present time four men, each having 
general supervision of the betterment work on a division, report directly to the 
assistant superintendent of motive power, Mr. H. W. Jacobs. These men are 
Mr. J. L. Sydaor, on the Coast Lines; Mr. C. J. Drury, on the Western Grand 
Division; Mr. E. E. Arison, on the Eastern Grand Division; and Mr. J. E. Epler, 
on the Gulf Lines. In addition to these Mr. RaSe Emerson assists Mr. Jacobs 
and Mr. J. F. Whiteford has general BUpervision of roundhouse work over the en- 
tire system. Bonus supervisors are located at each point. Mr. Clive Hastings 
handles statistical matters in connection with the betterment work, and reports 
directly te the 2nd Vice-President, Mr. J. W. Kendrick. 

We have had so many requests for the special article on betterment work 
on the Santa Fe, published in our December, 1906, issue, and for other articles 
which have since appeared concerning the later developments, that it has been 
suggested that a list of all the articles touching on this work, which have appeared 
in our Journal, be published. These are as follows: 

"Shop Betterment and the Individual EBort Method of Profit-Sharing," 
by Harrington Emerson. {A reprint of a pamphlet which was prepared for dis- 
tribution among the workmen on the Santa Fe.) — Feb., 1906. 

" locomotive Repair Schedules," by C. J. Morrison. (A detailed description 
of the schedules in use at the Topeka shops.) — Sept., 1906. 

"The Surcharge Problem," by C. J. Morrison. (A description of the method 
of determining surcharges and how they are applied.)^ — Oct., 1906. 

The above article excited considerable discussion, and communications con- 
cerning it were published in the Nov. and Dec, 1906, issues. Mr. Morrison going 
Into greater detail as to the exact methods of determining the surcharge. Other 
commimications appeared in the Feb., 1907, issue. 

"Betterment Work on the Santa Fe." (A complete study of the develop- 
ment of this work and the general and specific results which had been obtained ta 
date. The article covered 26 pages.) — Dec., 1906. 
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Communications concerning the above article appeared in the Feb., 1907, aod 
March, 1907, issues 

" Diapatcliing Board for Engine Repairs," by C. J. Morrison. — April, 1907. 

"Roundhouse Betterment Work," by J. F. Whiteford.— June. 1907. 

"The Methods of Exact Measurement Applied to Individual and Shop Effi- 
ciencies at the Topeka Shops," by Harrington Emerson. — June, 1907. 

Communications concerning the above article appeared in the July and Au- 
gust, 1907, issues. 

"Shop Cost System and the Effect of Shop Schedules Upon Output and Cost 
of Locomotive Repairs," by A. Lovell. (A reprint of a paper presented before 
the Master Mechanics' Association, and an abstract of the discussion.) — July, 
1907. 

"Shop Efficiency," by H. W. Jacobs. — In this issue. 

Editorial comments on the betterment work on the Santa Fe appeared ia 
the Dec., 1906, issue; the Jan., 1907, issue, and June, 1907, issue. 



STANDARDIZATION AND LABOR EFFICIENCY IN RAILROAD SHCM>S. 

Editohial Comment by the Enoineeri.so Maoaiine, AnonsT, 1»07. 

The Sant» Fe has taken a leading place in the application of standardization 
and systematization to the efficient and economical management of railway shops, 
on the principles laid down in Mr. H. W. Jacobs's notable series of articles in 
recent numbers of The Engineering Magatine. Economy and efficiency of labor 
have been studies in great detail, and the remarkable results obtained at the 
Topeka shops form the subject of an interesting paper by Mr. Harrington Emerson 
in a recent number of the American Engineer and Railroad Journal. The paper 
is interesting also in offering a concrete example of the benefits to be derived 
from standardization, as described in an article on the economical utilization of 
labor reviewed in these columns last month. Mr. Emerson's article gives many 
tables and examples which it is impossible to reproduce, the following extracts 
giving only an outline of the methods employed and the results obtained. 

"Shop efficiency pays. By shop efficiency is meant a careful investigation 
and betterment of all conditions, so that with the same effort men can accomplish 
more. To secure the cooperation of the worker with the management in cutting 
out unnecessary wastes at the Topeka shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, he m offered an increase of as much as 20 per cent. If by means of 
special strength or skill he does more work than normal he is given aJl the gain; 
for instance, if he does in one hour a job standardized at two hours he receives 
two hours' pay for an hour's time. The management gains, firstly, by the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary wastes, although it gives the worker a 20 per cent increase, 
and it particularly gains by the increased efficiency of its machines and other 
equipment, which results in a larger output without the necessity of increasing 
the capital investment. The actual results at the end of two years of systemati- 
cally organizing the Topeka shops on an efficiency basis were: 

To increase the average pay of the men 14.6% 

To decrease the unit cost of production 36.3% 

To increase the shop output 57.0% 

"There is no reason why all the men should not earn at least a 25 per cent 
ease above standard wages, and many of them do, 40 per cent of them earn- 
ing a 25 per cent increase and better. The averse efficiency of all ^ the men 
in the month of April, 1907, was 94.2 per cent. Two years ago it was about 60 
per cent. Although the average of all the workers is 94.2 per cent, there are 
many who are better, many who are rot as good. One man earned 105.4 per 
cent above standard wages. Four men drawing full pay were 64,7 per cent below 
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FOR BALANCED COMPOUND PrAIIUB TTPE LOCOMOTIVE 

Inside Ctlindebs Inclined, IS bt 28 in. Outside Cylinders 30 by 28 I^ 
Schedule Times for Boking Compound Cylinders on Cylinder 
Boring-Mill, Illustrated on Page 129. 
a All (3) Chambers — bored, counterbored and ends faced, 13.8 hrs. 

6 L. P. Cylinder — bored, counterbored and ends faced 5.9 hrs. 

c H. P. Cylinder — bored, counterbored aod ends faced.. . . 2.5 hrs. 
d Valve Chamber — bored, counterbored and eods faced. . . 1.9 hrs. 

e L. P. Cylinder — bored, one cut l.I hrs, 

/ H. P. Cylinder — bored, one cut 5hr. 

g Valve Chamber — bored, one cut 3 hr. 

The standard machine schedules for boring complete compound and 
simple cylinders are as follows, expressing the time allowance in hours 
and tenths for convenience in time reckoning on the 24-hour system ; 
2A1-2 BoRiNO Complete — Balanced Compound. Rate, .36 

Boring one (1) balanced compound cylinder i casting on cylioder boring- 
mill. Includes setting up, adjusting and clampiog castiog, rough boring, 
flnisliing, counterboring and facing both ends of three (3) chambers I 
blue-print. Casting undamped and on floor. Per casting: 

Time. 

1— Classes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 00.0 

2— Classes 21, 22 00.0 

2A1-22 Boring Complete — Simple Slide Valve. Rate. .3 

Boring one (1) simple slide valve cylinder J casting on cylinder boring- 
mill. Includes setting up, adjusting and clamping casting, rough boring, 
finishing, counterboring and facing both ends of one (1) chamber to 
blue-print. Casting undamped and on floor. Per casting: 

1 — Classes, all slide valve enginea. Time. 

a Cylinders under 24 inches 00.0 

6 " 24 inches and over 00.0 
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CylindMi. 

lAO-1 APPLYtNO 2, COUPLBTE. RaTE, - 

Applying one pair of two (2) new cylinder castings to an engine in the erect- 
ing shop. Includes laying-oS connecting bolt holes on cylinder h 
drilling, count«rboring, and reaming connection bolt holes, driving bolts, 
and bolting halves together; laying-off saddle for chipping, chipping 
saddle to fit smoke arch ; level and line boiler and frames ; drilling and 
reaming saddle-bolt holes, driving saddle bolts, and bolting cylinders ti 
smoke arch; reaming all cylinder frame bolt holes, drilling holes when 
necessary, and driving all bolts; fitting and driving frame i 
off and grind in back cylinder and valve heads, applying all cylinder and 
valve head studs, bolting up back heads; cleaning out ports, steam pas- 
sages and cylinders and blowing out with steam or air. Timf 

1. Classes 31 to 34; 36 to 38, incl. (single frame) 00.6 

41 to 45; 47 to 49. incl. (double frame) 00.0 . 

51 to 54; 56, 57,58, 59 00.0 

61,62,64, 68 00.0 

71.74, 76 00.0 

81, 82, 83,84,85, 86,87,88 00.0 

Bolt! — Connection. 

1A9-1 Reamed. Rate, — 

Reaming connection bolt holes through cylinder castings, bolted together 
temporarily, complete for applying connection bolts. Per bolti 
1. All Classes. Time. 

a With ratchet 00.0 

b With air motor 00.0 

OUnd — Exbamt. 

1A37-1 Layout. Rate, — 

Layout for drill and boring one (1) new L. P. exhaust gland. Per gland : 

Time. 

1. Classes 56, 68, 92 00.0 

Head— Bock Cylinder. 

1A39-3 Ground In — New Worx. Rate, — 

Grinding joint on one (1) new back cylinder head, when casting is on floor. 
Per head : 

1. All Classes, cylinders under 24 inches. Time. 

a With air motor 00.0 

b By hand 00.0 

2. All Classes, cylinders 24 inches and above. 

c With air motor 00.0 

d By hand 00.0 

Talvei — By-PM>. 

1A55-1 Job Complete. Rate, — 

Grinding in one (1) by-pass valve and one (I) joint ring, applying studs, 
put up valve chamber and bolt down complete. Per valve; 



Time. 
s 41, 42, 57, 58, 59, 61, 72 00.0 
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norm^, doing onlj' one-third of wliat they should liave done. These figures are 
not guessed at, but taken from the actual operations of this large locomotive 
repair shop, in which every JtAi is standardized and the efficiency of every man 
detennined. Now, the system is perfected and it costs no more to keep it in 
operatitw than the former barren metbode;" 

The successive steps of progress were: 

1. A permanent and standard method for determining costs of every opera- 
tirai. 

2. The betterment of all conditions. 

3. The determination of a standard cost of every operation. 

4. A comparison of actual costs with standard costs as to every operation. 

5. The guarantee to each individual worker of standard wages, and the pay- 
ment of an added amount, based not on the piece or on output, but on efficiency. 

6. A check and reward of each foreman on the basis of the efficiency of those 
under him, 

7. A check of efficiency of the shop as a whole from month to month. 

8. The use in all accounting, of standard costs, not accidental actual costs. 

A brief outline of the Bucsesslve steps follows: 

"Costs are of two kinds, those that can be located and those that cannot be 
located. The work of a machinist and also of his machine can be located. The 
problem of cost determination reduces Itself into apportioning to each man and 
each machine, the indirect or unlocated costs in addition to the direct or located 
costs, To do this, each item of indirect cost is apportioned either to men or to 
machines or partly to one and partly to the other. Having thus secured two 
grand totals, one of indirect men costs and the other of machwe costs, tlie totals 
are subdivided to various departments. Whereas the indirect cost as a whole 
may be 75 per cent of the pay-roll, within the confines of a department, the per- 
centage may vary from 15 per cent up to 400 per cent, showing how absolutely 
inaccurate the usual methoa is of applying the same flat rate of factor, surcharge 
or burden to all departments alike. 

"Having secured substantial accuracy by apportioning each class of costs, 
men-coata and machine-coste, to each department, no great errors can arise in any 
particular method of subdividing departmental charges to specific men and ma- 
chines. The simplest method is therefore preferable. The method adopted at 
Topelca was to assess indirect men-costs as a percentage on applied labor, to 
assess all direct and indirect machine-costs as a yearly charge on the inventory 
value of the machines. To ascertain the hourly rate for each machine, the yearly 
charge to the machine was divided by 2,400 hours, it being assumed that the 
machine worked 80 per cent of the time. If there were any gains in simplicity 
to be effected by modifying this general method within the boundaries of a de- 
partment there was no hesitation in allowing common-sense to govern. For 
mstance, when it was discovered Uiat a direct worker on a machine did 200 dif- 
ferent small jobs a day, he was at once considered an indirect worker, and when 
a machine rate worked out at 90.01 an hour, the machine was promptly relegated 
to the list of indirect machines. Iliere is no sense in an accuracy that makes 
the distribution of cost amount to more than the cost itself. 

" Power is determined at so much per horse-power and floor space at so much 
per square foot for the plant as a whole and charged on a flat basis to each de- 
partment. If one department is further from the power-house than another and 
tiierefore suffers a greater line-drop loss, this loss is considered a plant loss, and 
a department loss, and it is borne in the form of a general increase in power cost. 
What would one think of a gas or water company which charged more tor gas 
or waterbecausethecufitomer was farther from the central plant, or which charged 
repairs of """"a to t^e customers served by tlie mains? Yet just this kind of 
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ccMt accounting has brought the whole art of factory cost accounting into de- 
served disrepute! 

" With a machine rate, man rate, and man surcharge provided, and time 
known, the cost of every operation ia at once determinable. 

" The betterment of all conditions was a very large task, and involved every- 
thing that could be done to improve machines, toots, operation, and general com- 
fort of the men; as, for instaoce, better lighting and heating. It is evident that 
standanl costs could not be determined until conditions were in the main stand- 
ardized 

"The determination of standard costs was most completely and conscien- 
tiously carried out. The motto adopted and promulgated by the authorities 
in a pamphlet distributed to the men was : 

' Fairness, not Favoritism. 
Individuality, not Subserviency. 
Efficiency, not Dnidgery.' 

"A time study of a job under actum working conditions by the r^ular 
worker was made by a practical man, a machinist, a boiler-maker, or a black- 
smith, as the case might be. The machines and other conditions, tools, belting, 
speed, etc., were first adjusted. It makes no difference whether the job under 
observation actually took a long or a short time. It was the duty of the ob- 
server to set down a reasonable and proper time. As a rule the times eliminated 
from standard were not those of reasonable work, but those of unnecessary wast*. 

"The comparison of actual cosia with standard costs as to every operation is 
exceedingly easy. Each job is assigned to each man on a work-card which states 
the BtandsTd time. The man notes his own actual time, which in the aggregate 
must cheek with his clock time. The efficiency of each man is tabulated each 
month, and the efficiency reward is on a sliding scale. It begins at 67 per cent 
and increases rapidly according to a table carried out to tenths of a per cent. 

"The efficiency of the foreman depends on the efficiency of all the men under 
him. If all the men average 100 per cent the foreman receives 20 per cent in- 
crease on his own wages. Under some other foreman the extra earnings of the 
men might be in the aggregate more, but not average as well, if some men were 
very good and others very poor. Such a foreman would earn less increase, so it 
Is to the advantage of a foreman to bring up his whole force evenly." 

Mr. Emerson shows two diagrams of monthly records of shop efficiency, 
the abscissEE of the points on the curves representing percentages of efficiency, 
and the ordinates, percentages of time worked at the efficiencies shown. On 
these a vertical line shows the average efficiency for the month. Commenting 
on these records, Mr. Emerson says: 

"Shop efficiency as a whole is determined by the average efficiency of all the 
workers. The two diagrams show the same shop in two successive months, and 
the improvement in the second month is largely due to the lessons in the diagram 
of the first month. It is plain that the diop is improving when the average 
efficiency line moves to die right, that it is retrograding when it moves to the 
left. It can be made to move to Uie right by finding out what the matter is with 
the men whose average efficiency is low, and all workers with an efficiency under 
70 per cent should be investigated. The record is there not only as to monthly 
efficiency, as a whole, but as to every single job done in the month. It often 
happens tJiat efficiency falls through no fault of the worker, as when a steel casting 
is 60 hani as to make normal work impossible. In very marked cases of this 
kind, temporary schedules are put into (fleet to suit the peculiar and exceptional 
occurrence. 

"Since every job is standardized, it necessarily has a standard cost. How 
ridiculous it would be for a railroad company to attempt to vary its ticket prices 
on account of accidental delays or extraordinary expenses, as for a wreck. 

" It is not less ridiculous to attempt to follow into cost accidental variations 
of shop operation. If a fast worker is on a job one day and a slow worker on the 
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same Job the next day, both have varied from standard, but the Belling price of 
what they have made has not changed. 

"Variations from standard coste are accidents of shop operation, and are 
to be taken care o(, not in detail but as a whole, by a factor added in the office. 
In the examples of the two months, the efficiency of labor was 89.5 in March. 
Actual labor costs were therefore 11.7 per cent, and could have been applied to 
each item of the output in the following month. In April the actual costs were 
6.2 above standard, so for May 6.2 per cent could have been added to the direct 
labor part. The discrepancies should, however, be averaged for at least twelve 
months, and if this were done it would be found that the fluctuation in office 
factor to be thrown forward with the succeeding month would not vary as much 
as 1 per cent from month to month. 

''Thp - - 



"(2) To reduce unit costs as much a 

"(3) To increase the payof the best i 
age. 

"(4) To hold permanently the best men. 

"(5) To know accurately the cost of every item before work is begun on it. 

"The system is equally applicable to railroad operations as a whole, t. e., 
the mileage of engines and cars and tonnage movement. It is, in fact, on the 
Santa Fe now being adopted to determine the efficiency of each engine, exactly 
as in the Topeka shop it has been perfected to determine the efliciency of each 
man. Even as men in average shops work with less than 60 per cent efficiency, 
BO also do engines work with leas than the 60 per cent efficiency. What was done 
with the men in the shop can be done with engines." 
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GENERAL TOOL SYSTEM. 

AtctuMo. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 



PREVIOUS issues of this journal have called special attention to the 
comprehensive betterment work undertaken in the motive power 
department of the Santa Fe. This work was inaugurated ear'y in 
1904, at a time of labor difficulties and upon completion of one of the 
largest locomotive repair shops in the country, at Topeka. At the same 
time the managing officers undertook to make adequate provision for an 
immensely increasing traffic, that was clearly foreseen, b^ the acquisition 
of a large number of the most modern and very heavy locomotives for 
both passenger and freight service. 

In undertaking the betterment work it was the desire of the manage- 
ment to use this motive power to the best advantage and at the same 
time to keep the repair costs of these large and new types of engines 
Oblaet at within a reasonable figure. Most of the locomotives were 

Bettarmant compounds, many of them of the balanced type. In or- 
"'''*■ der to adequately take care of the shopping of these 

engines, and to carry out thoroughly a system of standardization of loco- 
motive parts, centrally manufactured at the Topeka shops, it was real- 
ized that the tool and machinery equipments of the shops and the 
methods of doing the work must be the very best. For this reason 
special attention was directed to the tool and machinery problem at the 
beginning of the betterment work, an attention which has been consist- 
ently followed up to the present time. 

While the technical journals have made some mention of this phase 
of the work, its importance as the keystone in the arch of betterment 
and economy for the production of efficiency has, perhaps, been lost 
sight of in the more extensive mention that has been made of matters 
of greater magnitude in the gross. amount of costs involved. 

The purpose of this article is to consider the details of this 
ToolSri^m remarkably successful application of commercial tool 
methods to railway shop practice. The plan of this super- 
vision comprised: 

First. The use of tools that would foster the wholesale production 
of standard locomotive and car parts at the central shop. 
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IiG. 113 — Standard motob block and tackle, designed and btjilt in To- 
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Second. The development and application of special tools, jigs, de- 
vices and facilities that would lighten the labor of the men and increase 
their output capacity, thus acting as an almost inseparable adjunct to 
the introduction of an individual effort system of reward. 

Third. The betterment of machines, including motors, shafting, 
pulleys, etc. 

Fourth. To effect simultaneously with these results an economy 
in the excessive expenditures For tools of all kinds, by eliminating waste, 
introducing more durable and serviceable types, and avoiding undesir- 
able investments. 

Fifth. The close and detail supervision of tools, machines and 
methods in railroad work, as it is found by Fred W, Taylor to be, in 
commercial work, an indispensable factor of shop betterment and in- 
dividual labor reward ; it is, moreover, possible to effect many cost re- 
ductions by the methods alone, irrespective of the labor stimulus, as 
in the case of cylinder and eccentric drilling jigs and other jigs. 

This involved the development and manufacture of many classes of 
tools as indicated in the following synopsis : 

1. — General tools and devices for use generally over a large part of 
the work and in almost all shops, including: 

a Three sizes of beve! gear angle device for getting into restricted quarters 

with an air motor. See Fig. 112. 
b High-speed flat drill chucks, No. 5 Morse taper shank, 
c Knuckle joint reamers. 

d Universal joints for reaming in restricted quarters. 
e Standard punches, stocks and couplings. 
/ Standard worm-driven air hoist. Fig. 113. 

g Standard blacksmith tools. Illustrated by flatter shown in Fig. 114. 
h Standard rivet snaps. 

i Standard high-speed lathe, planer and boring tools. 
k Various standard taper reamers for erecting work, such as: 
Standard taper reamers for blade pins used on all standard classes of 
engines, thus making it possible to manufacture blade pins on an auto- 
matic machine. 
Standard taper knuckle-joint pin reamers used on all classes of engines, 

reducing the number of reamers in each shop to only four. 
Standard taper link motion pin reamers. Standardizing the taper on 
all link motion pina of all engines will not only reduce the number of 
reamers at each point to a minimum, but will make it possible to con- 
centrate the manufacture of pina at a central point, supplying all out- 
aide points on retiuisitions. 
Stiuidard crosshead reamers. The taper on piston, crosshead, and wrist 
pin fits was standardized for all classes of engines on the system, re- 
ducing the number of reamers to only nine, as shown in Fig. 115. 
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Standard reamers for reaming frame holes to standard sizes, making it 

possible to concentrate the manufacture of finished engine bolts for 

the system at Topcka, ttius using tlie automatic bolt maehine to its 

full capacity. 

Besides these, nine special standard ball-joint reamers, with inserted 

blades diametrically opposed but unevenly spaced, were shipped to 

the principal points on the system in order that a standard radius 

might be made on all steam pipes on engines passing through the shops. 

2. — Special devices, auch as mandrels and chucks, to facilitate the 

machining of various classes of work. 

S. — Jigs — attachments to machines for the economical production 
ot various kinds of work. 

4. — ^Templets and jigs, to obviat« the necessity of laying out work. 
Includes jigs and templets for: 

a Drilling steam-chest stud holes. 
b Drilling cylinder stud holes, 

c Drilling cylinder saddles, cylinder heads, valve-chamber heads, spiders, 
follower plates, eccentric straps, steam-pipe elbow.s, packing glands. 
d Laying off driving-box brasses. 
e Drilling flue-roller casings. 
5. — Special machines : 
a Centering machine. 

b Snap ring packing ring milling machine, 
c Crank axle pin turning machine. 

d Complete reconstruction of cylinder boring machine, as shown in Fig. 116. 
0. — Machine improvements : 

a Speeding up line and countershafts. 
b Pulleys cnlaiged. 
c Wider driving cones applied. 
d Larger feed cones and gears. 
e Use of bronze worms. 
/ Steel gears and pinions. 
g Increase in size of motors for motor drives. 
k Standard abrasive wheel stands. Fig. 117 
7. — High speed milling cutters and gang cutters: 
a For heavy production work on shoes and wedges, 
b Cutters with inserted teeth for side-rod channels, eccentrics, eccentric 

straps, etc. 
c For small accurate work on flanging dies, MCB tire and knuckle gauges, 
tire finishing tools. 
The general tool-room at Topeka is equipped to handle tool work 
of every description, having all the faeihties and labor-saving devices 
lUdnced ^"'^ methods that have proven really efficient. Examples 

Prodnction of lessened costs of production under the new system, with 
Coftt. improved quality of output, may be given. 
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Fia. 117. — Standard abrasive wheel stands finished in tooi>-hck>m i 

TOPEEA, AND IN aBKBKAL USE IH ALL SHOPS ON THE SVBTEU. 
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Turning flue-roller pins, former day's output, 8 in 10 hours; present output, 
46 in 10 hours. 

Milling a 28i' reamer, complete, former time, 7 hours; present time, 3.2 hours. 

Foiling blacksmith flatter under steam hammer, former coet, 24c.; present 
cost, 13c, 

Another new departure in railroad practice is shown in Fig. 118; this 
is a special tool-hardening room equipped with a gas furnace and an- 
nealing ovens, water, oil and air baths, and all facilities for the pro- 
duction of perfect tools without failure. The tempera- 
S'th^'**°^' tures for exactly uniform product are determined by an 
electric pyrometer, and not by color, thus eliminating all 
chance of error. This room is adjacent to the manufacturing tool-room 
and the work is directly under the supervision of the general tool fore- 
man. 

The general storehouse stock of standard tools is an indication of 
the economy and advantage incident to the policy of centralized stand- 
ard duplicate manufacture of railway tools, instead of the general prac- 
tice of each local shop manufacturing individually from 
f***!***!? individual varj'ing and special designs. Under the new 

policy not only are the tools more perfectly designed and 
built, and more cheaply, but the needs of all shops are served more 
promptly and efficiently by the finished stock at the general storehouse, 
a stock which is much smaller than would be needed, were each local 
shop to protect its own requirements. 

The foregoing covers in a general way the mechanical features of 
the tool system, as carried out in successful practice. In order to make 
the system effec'tive, and maintain an efficient but minimum stock of 
tools at all shops, a tool-stock book is provided. The 
Bh^kB k. sample page of this book, illustrated in Fig. 119, shows 
the arrangement of columns for keeping a record of tools 
on hand and on order, by months. The book is ruled so that a double 
page contains the record for a fiscal year, thus providing a perpetual 
inventory. 

On the first of each month all books are sent to Topeka, along with 
the monthly requisition for the tools required. The books are then 
checked up with the requisition and immediately returne<i. Requi- 
sitions for tools are made once each month. A direct supervision over 
each tool-room of the system is thus obtained and the maintenance of 
the tool-room equipment is not left to the individual judgment of each 
tool-room foreman. This method has not only kept down the stock of 
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tools to a minimum, but greatly increased the efficiency of every tool- 
room on the system. 

The methods, organization and details of operation of the tool sys- 
tem have been covered in a bulletin issued by the assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power. Thb bulletin is posted in all shops 
B««il4tioiu. °' *^® system for the instruction of both foremen and 
workmen. By this means all concerned are made familiar 
with the rules and regulations of the tool system, and the cooperation 
which naturally follows has greatly increased the efficiency of tools and 
tool-rooms. The bulletin referred to is as follows: 
TOOL REGULATIONS. 

Proper and economical work depeode upon the tools used, the condition in 
which they are kept, and their availability for scnice when needed. System 
must be used in the care and distribution of tools, so that excessive amounts of 
them will not be accumulated, and so that expensive tools will not be kept idle 
in one place when they are needed in another; system must be used in the stand- 
ard design of tools and methods of doing work adopted, so that the work may 
be properly and economically done. 

With these objects in view, all decisions as to designs, of tools, jigs, special 
devices, etc., and as to methods of doing work, vrill be made after reference through 
the oflSce of Assistant Superintendent Motive Power, at Topeka; all su^^etions 
as to changes in methods and all ideas as to cbangea in design of tools, devices, 
etc., or as to new forms of tools or new jigs and devices, must be submitted to that 
oSice in duplicate, and receive the approval of the Assistant Superintendent Mo- 
tive Power, before they can be put into effect or be adopted. This is necessary, 
as often ideas and methods are developed at considerable expense in one place, 
when they have been already tried and proven unsatisfactory elsewhere. This 
useless expense should be avoided. Recommendations may be made either 
through the regular channels, or directly by the men. 

A system for checkinf; tools out from the tool-room, checking them up in the 
tool-room, and inspecting them while out of the tool-room, has been developed 
from the best practice in use at first-class shops, and will be thoroughly installed 
in all tool-rooms on this system. 

This tool system will comprise the following features : 

A. Perpetual or continuous inventory will be had of all tools, machines, 

and devices of all sorts at each shop, showing location of tool, whether 
assigned to tool-room stock or to the permanent use of an individual 
man or gang. 

B, Uniform aluminum checks of special design, fix to each man, will be 

fumi^ied from Topeka for each shop, indicating the shop and the 
Uock number of the mechanic to whom issued; these checks will 
be issued only to such men as require to call on the tool-room for 
tools; Topeka will be called on for such checks as are required from 
time to time, which will be forwarded by railroad mail. 
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Fta. 120— Tool breakage clearance card. When a tool 

BROKEN, A CLBAHAHCE CARD PROPERLY SIQNED UUST BE PRESENTED A 
ROOM BY WORKMAN TO OBTAIN HIS CHECK ON TOOU 
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C. Standard tool-lockers will be assigned to men using tools as tar as prac- 

ticable. 

D. Standard tool-kits for each class of occupation will be determined upon 

and these kits will be supplied to each man when he enters the service, 
he signing up for same and being held responsible therefor; the man 
will also be held responsible for the checks issued. 

E. A regular weekly inspection system of all tools will be inaugurated as 

rapidly as it can be organized. 
In addition to these general measures, the following special regulations will 
be In force; 

1. No toohi will be issued from tool-room except for tool-check. 

2. No new hand-hammers or monkey-wrenches to be given in exchange 

(or old ones unless accompanied by an order from the gang foreman 
and marked "OK" by shop foreman; chisels and soft hammers to 
be the only tools exchanged for new ones without a written order, 

3. No letters or figures to be given out in lots of less than a full set, 

4. All tools out on check mu^t be turned into the tool-room every Saturday 

night before the tool-keeper leaves the shop. In all cases where 
tool-checks remain on the board over Sunday, the tool-keeper should 
notify the tool-room foreman or the general foreman, and the men 
whom these checks belong to should be required to give an explana- 
tion for not returning the tools. In some shops it may be desirable 
to check up the tools daily. 

5. In all eases of broken, or lost, or damaged tools, the tool-check will not 

be returned until the tool clearance card (Fig. 120)has been personally 
signed by the general foreman as per circular lett«r No. 358. 

6. In places where, in addition to tools, the tool-room is used for a sort of 

shop sub-store for small engine supplies, such as cutters, small bolts, 
etc., the gang foreman's orders will be honored for these supplies. 

7. The custody of all high-speed lathe, planer, and boring-mill tools shoukl 

come under the tool-room foreman, or the man in charge of the tool- 
room, A man starting to work on a machine requiring these tools 
should be given a set, and these should be charged to him. Should 
he break one of these tools, he will exchange it for a new one in the 
tool-room. The tool-room foreman or the tool-man should get a list 
of the number of high-speed tools, the list showing size and style 
now at various machines, and the workmen should sign up for them, 

8. All air motors must be returned to the tool-room every Saturday night 

and be thoroughly inspected and oiled before leaving the tool-room 
again. At shops like Topeka, Albuquerque, San Bernardino and 
Cleburne, it may be desirable to assign certain motors to a gang, 
and that this gang be allowed to use these motors during the week, 
turning them into the tool-room on Saturday night for re^lar in- 
spection. All motors should be numbered and a record kept of what 
gang they have been assigned to. Where parts of motors are missing, 
the motors should not be accepted without authority of the tool- 
room foreman. It should be the tool-room foreman's duty to see 
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that all motors are regularly inspected and repaired and ofled bb often 

as necessary, which, tor motora in service, should be as often ae once 

While the efficiency of tools and tool-rooms is of primary impor- 
tance, expenditures for expensive tools and devices are not approved 
unless there is a direct need for them and the saving in production costs 
is represented by a satisfactorj' return on the investment. In order to 
RMOTd Form ^^^ *** accurate record of the charges to repairs and re- 
fer Tool newals to shop machinerj' and tools, the form shown in 
Baptin. pj^ j21 was adopted. The form is arranged with nine 
columns, each reserved for a different charge account covering repairs 
!ind renewals to shop machineiy and tools, and charges to power plants. 
This form is filled in once each month at all shops and forwarded to 
Topeka. An accurate check and supervision over the tool account is 
thus obtained and excessive expenditures for tools are eliminated with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the tool system. — Ameriain Engineer 
and Rail)vad Journal, June, 1908. 



RAILROAD SHOP TOOL-ROOMS. 

GDrroRiAL couMEtn bt American Ehqineer and Railkoad Sormn/j^ JrNB, 1008. 

The best traiaed and equipped army in the world would be seriously handi- 
capped it supplied with poor ammunition. The tool-room in the railway shop 
corresponds to the ammunition for ao army. One of the most efficicot and best 
mnnaf!ed railroad shop tjx>l-rooms is at the Topeka shops of the Santa Fc. The 
small tools for the_ entire system are designed and manufactured there, and a tool 
department, under the direction of the assistant superintendent of motive power, 
not only has this in charge, but also looks after the supply, use and maintenance 
of all the small tools and machine-tool equipment on the system. Probably no 
other rnilrofld has given as much care and attention to this subject. The general 
features of this tool system are considered on page 239 of this issue of the Journal. 
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COMPARISONS between costs of locomotive repairs on different 
railroads are valuable only as they reflect the general tendencies 
from year to year rather than the existing differences in cost. 
The cost of locomotive repairs is influenced by a number of factoi-s, 
namely. (1) Size of locomotive, (2) cost of labor, (3) cost of material. 
(4) operating conditions, (5) shop methods and facilities. 

S*"^?* ^ All of these factors bear an intimate relation to locomotive 
ConitdarKtioiu. , , , - , , , , . 

repair costs and each must be considered when making 

cost comparisons either from j'ear to year on the same road or between 
reports of separate companies. 

A close investigation of conditions is always necessary before accept- 
ing cost figures as statements of real facts, or as a mirror reflecting the 
true elements that contribute to the results shown. This is especially 
true when comparing costs of locomotive repairs on the Santa Fe for 
the past few years, as the figures given in no way indicate the higher 
efficiency maintained in locomotive repairs as compared with five years 
ago. 

The annual reports of the road for recent years give the cost of loco- 
motive repairs in cents per engine-mile as follows: 1603, 8.67 cents; 
1904,11.34; 1905,12.56; 1906,9.54; 1907, 9.40. Itwill 
ComMriioD ^ observed that the cost of repairs was .73 cent per en- 
' gine-mile higher in 1907 than in 1903. This is an increase 
of 8.4 per cent. Considering simply the cost of repairs, this represents 
a considerable increase in expense, which might appear as retrogressive, 
but an investigation of conditions gives an entirely different aspect to 
this result. 

In the five-year period ending 1907, locomotives on the Santa Fe 
have increased in number from 1,309 to 1,791, a total of 482, or 37 per 
cent. Among the principal types of locomotives, included in this num- 
ber, there may be mentioned : 

85 Santa Fe type 117 tons on drivers. 

56 Prairie type 87 " " " 

67 Pacifietyf* 75 " ■' 

102 Atlantic type _50 " " " 

Total, 310 Average, 82 tons on drivers. 
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In 1903 the average weight of locomotives on drivers was 40 tons. 
Considering only the hea\y power noted above it will be observed that 
- . 310 locomotives having an average weight of 82 tons on 

W«(lit of drivers were added to the equipment in five years. This 

Power. number is equal to 25 per cent of the total number owned 

in 1903, and is made up of locomotives having a 78 per cent greater 
average weight on drivers than the average locomotive of 1903. 

The records of repair costs of individual locomotives for the past 
few years show that this item is proportional to the weight of locomo- 
tives, other conditions being equal or constant. On this basis, the re- 
pairs for the 310 locomotives designated, at the prevailing cost in 1903 
of 8.67 cents per engine-mile, would amount to 15.43 cents per engine- 
mile ; or if these 310 locomotives were added to the equipment in 1903, 
the total number of locomotives would have been increased 25 per cent, 
with a total average repair cost of 10.38 cents per engine-mile. The 
rate in 1907 for repairing this same class of power was 9.40 cents per 
engine-mile, which is .98 cent or 9.1 per cent less than the cost of re- 
pairs in 1903 under the same conditions. These figures show clearly 
that in spite of higher labor and material charges the cost of locomotive 
repairs per engine-mile is steadily decreasing and is approximately 10 
per cent lower than in 1903. 

While locomotive repairs in cents per engine-mile are generally ac- 
cepted as a basis for cost comparison on account of the accessibility of 
the records from which the figures can be compiled, a more accurate 
method is based upon a system of locomotive road-units. The road-unit 
adopted by the Santa Fe is defined as follows: "The 
SldT^iU™''**" weight of locomotive on drivers in pounds, multiplied by 
the engine mileage between consecutive shoppings cost- 
ing $500 or over divided by 100,000,000." Dividing maintenance ex- 
pense by the road-unit gives the cost of repairs per road-unit, which is 
a comparable quantity, for locomotives under all conditions of service. 
The accompanying diagram. Fig. 124, illustrates in a graphical manner 
the reduction in locomotive repair costs per road unit in the year 1906 
as compared with the year 1906. It will be observed that the cost per 
road-unit for the entire system in 1905 was SlOl, which in 1906 was re- 
duced to $76 for freight and $66 for passenger locomotives, or an average 
of $71. This represents a reduction in cost of repairs of $30, or 39.4 
per cent per road-unit in 1906 as compared with 1905. It is to be re- 
gretted that the road-unit costs for 1907 are not available for publica- 
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Fio. 124 — IhMWAM 8HOWINO REDtTcnoN iH LOCOUonvK bepaib costs t 

ROAD-UNIT FBOHTBE YEARS 1905 TO 1906. 
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tion at this time, as an even greater reduction is shown than for preced- 
ing years. 

Among the factors entering into cost of locomotive repairs, labor is 
not only the largest in point of cost but also the most important. Labor 
is the one element that is directly under the control of the railroads. 
While the wage rate is more or less a product of commercial conditions 
it remains with railroad managements to obtain a labor output com- 
mensurate with the price paid. 

The cost of labor in all branches of industry has been steadily in- 
creasing for the past 10 years or more. The wage rate for railroad 
machinists, as given by Slason Thompson, has increased from $2.23 in 
1897, to $2.87 in 1907, or 29 per cent. Unless an output 
^it*of^bor proportional to this increased labor charge is obtained, 
the cost of locomotive repairs will necessarily mount up- 
ward even though other conditions remain the same. On the other 
hand, it is possible to obtain lower production costs even with higher 
priced labor by the application of scientific methods. This has been 
strikingly illustrated on the Santa Fe in the past five years. That the 
same proportional increase in wages has applied to skilled mechanics 
on the Santa Fe as previously indicated for other railroads is shown by 
the following figures: Average wage per day for the system in 1603, 
$3.40; 1904, $3.60; 1907, $3.88. 

It will be observed that the rate in five years has increased 48 cents 
per day, or 14.1 per cent, and that the average wage paid skilled me- 
chanics on the Santa Fe is $1.01 per day, or 35 per cent greater than the 
average wages for this class of labor as compiled by Mr. Thompson. 

With this high and constantly increasing rate, a correspondingly 
greater cost for locomotive repairs might naturally be expected; but 
the diagram in Fig. 125shows that the reverse is true. In 1903 the labor 
charge per locomotive was $1,950- In 1907 this had been forced down 
to $1,560, a decrease of $390, or 24.3 per cent. Thus with an increase 
of 14.1- per cent in labor charges, the cost of this labor for 
^*'luSn'" locomotive repairs was reduced 24.3 per cent in the five- 
year period, which is equivalent to a reduction of 38.4 
per cent. This is due in some measure to the individual effort system 
of reward, as well as to betterment methods and the large increase in ' 
the size of locomotives. The first, through the payment of bonuses 
for extra effort, gave the incentive for greater individual output, and 
the second equipped the shops with facilities whereby each man's out- 
put was limited only by his own endeavor. 
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Referring to the diagram in Fig. 125 it will be noted that the cost of 
labor for repurs in 1905 was $2,300 per locomotive, or $740 higher than 
in 1907, In 1904, 156 locomotives of the largest size were added to the 
equipment which necessarily came in for repairs the following year. 
Labor conditions were also very unsettled. Late in 1904 the better- 
ment work was inaugurated along with the individual effort system, so 
that the principal development work took place in 1905. The workings 
of the new organization from that time on are shown clearly by the dia- 
gram. 

Next in importance to the labor charge in locomotive repairs is the 
item of material. For the past 10 years there has been an upward tend- 
ency in the cost of all materials that enter into locomotive construction. 
With the advent of the heavy power, now common to the principal rail- 
roads, taking a greater amount of material and at a higher cost, the 
material item has assumed proportions that is directly manifest in the 
cost of locomotive repairs. 

As shown by the diagram in Fig. 126, the average material cost for 
locomotive repairs in 1903 was $840 per locomotive. In 1907 this ma- 
terial charge was $1,147 per locomotive, an increase of 
^^"^"^"ott $307^ or 3g_5 pgj, ^^^^^ ;„ jhe cost of material purchased 
by the Santa Fe for locomotive repairs. Considering the 
items of labor and material, it has been shown that the first, during the 
five-year period, increased in cost 14,1 per cent, and the second, 36.5 
per cent, so that the combined cost of labor and material in 1907 rep- 
resents a figure 50.C per cent above that in 1903. In the face of this 
enormous increase in cost of the two principal items entering into loco- 
motive repairs, the cost of repairs per engine-mile from 1903 to 1907 
was reduced 9.1 per cent, which is substantial evidence of progress in 
shop methods and locomotive design. 

Conditions under which locomotives are operated have a direct in- 
fluence on the cost of repairs. Thus, service in districts where "bad 
M'ater" prevails, results in higher maintenance charges for boilers. Also, 
c ndltioni that "^^^^^^'^ ^f fireboxes are much more frequent and expen- 
Influenca sive where oil is used for fuel than where coal-burning lo- 

Rapftii Coiti. comotives are used. Service in the mountains over heavy 
grades is much harder on a locomotive than on the plains, consequently 
repairs are higher for the same mileage. AH of these factors enter into 
the cost of locomotive repairs and should be considered when making 
cost comparisons. 
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Cot* of Hr/rrfa/ in Oallart 
Tia. 126 — Diagram showinq increase in cost or material vasa i 

MOTIVE REPAIRS FROM 1903 TO 1907. 
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Locomotives are now operated on a maximum tonnage basis. The 
greater tlie capacity of a locomotive, the greater the load it must haul. In 
oil-burning districts, the hauling capacity of a locomotive is much greater 
than of the same t>'pe burning coal, owing to the greater evaporative 
efficiency of oil. This means that a higher firebox temperature is main- 
tained. The effect of this high temperature is rapid deterioration of 
firebox sheets, necessarily involving frequent repairs and replacements 
with high maintenance and repair charges. The extent of this necessary 
firebox work on the Santa Fe largely arising from the causes as outlined 
is expressed by 143 new fireboxes applied to locomotives in 1907. This 
is one of the items contributing to a higher cost of locomotive repairs 
that did not exist under former conditions of tonnage rating. 

Another factor which bears directly on locomotive repairs is the man- 
ner in which locomotives are handled on the road. The wear and tear 
on the heavy locomotive of today hauling tonnage trains is enormous. 
Not only is the highest class of shop and roundhouse repairs necessarj^, 
but also the most careful and expert handling on the road, to obtain 
LocomotiTfl ^^^ requisite mileage from locomotives between shoppings. 
Oparatioii and During the past few years, when the capacity of the rail- 
Rspair Coiti. roads was taxed to the utmost, all efforts were concen- 
trated toward moving the traffic. Economy and efficiency were nec- 
essarily sacrificed in the great struggle to handle the business. Methods 
were not questioned so long as the traffic moved. This injected a new 
spirit into the road organization which might be called "indifference." 
It is a product of conditions, but nevertheless, its existence is real and 
directly traceable in increased expenses. 

The last factor to be considered as entering into the cost of locomo- 
tive repairs is that of shop methods and facilities. It goes without say- 
ing, that under the present conditions of high wages of labor and high 
prices of material, the best shop facilities are necessary to keep repair 
costs within a conservative figure. The reduction made by the Santa 
Fe in locomotive repairs the past few years is indicative of the progress 
in improved shops, facilities and organization. 

The wide publicity given the "Betterment Methods" and "Individ- 
ual Effort System" on the Santa Fe makes it unnecessary to discuss 
them at this time, but they are largely responsible for the steadily de- 
creasing cost of locomoti\'e repairs and renewals. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the cost of locomotive repairs is 
not satisfactorily expressed in cents per engine-mile. A unit should be 
used that takes into account the work done by the locomotive. An 
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absolute value is then given to the figure showing the cost of repairs. 
This is illustrated by Fig. 125, which shows the actual reduction in repairs 
to locomotives based on a road-unit that represents conditions. The 
present tendency toward higher locomotive repair costs is not on account 
of any deficiency in design of locomotives or maintenance and repair 
methods, but in the ordinary mile-unit used in expressing the cost of 
repairs. — Railroad Age Gazette, June 19, 1908. 
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THE SQUARE DEAL TO THE RAILWAY EMPLOYEE. 

Annooncbuemt in EuaMESBina Maqazine. Jung 1, 1007. 

It is eight years since H. F. L. Orcutt, writing in these pages of a contrast 
tn industrial policies at that time newly apparent, used the s^iiicant words; 
" It is economy as well as humanity to plan factories in which human life is of 
more account than machinery; into which human beings wilt not be driven by 
hunger, but attracted by superior hygienic surroundings — air, light, comforts — 
as well as by the most modem equipment for saving labor, increasing output, and 
raising the standard of workmanship and wages." 

No one movement in the field of "Power and Production" during the inter- 
vening period IB more striking than the progress of this concept in the belief and 
the practice of the foremost employers. We are glad that much of the current 
history of the advance has been written in the Engineering Magazine. We are 
especially glad now to show so brilliant an example of its extension into a branch 
of engineering activity which sometimes has not been closely associated with 
the idea of care for the individual life. Mr. Jacobs's present article is a welcome 
demonstration that there are railway managers by whom tOie "square deal to 
the employee" is considered equal in importance to the increase of "efficiency in 
the railway machine shop. — The Editors. 

IN the September issue of The Engineering Magazine, Dr. Louis Bell 
sounded a note of warning against the result of the American 
manufacturing method— devotion to securing the largest output 
of uniform character at minimum cost. He pointed out that this made 
automata out of the operatives and discouraged skilled, intelligent, 
and thoroughly trained artisans, to so great an extent that the quality 
of the men today was generally poor and unreliable. 

Much of late has been written of the measures taken by manufac- 
turing concerns to attract men of high character to their employ — to 
surround their men with an environment making toward integrity, 
sobriety, and industry, and not only to make the lot of the workman a 
more agreeable one, but to reward him in proportion to his efforts as 
well, in order to avoid the evils of "the American tendency." Al- 
though less has been written regarding their treatment of employees, 
some of the railroads have been doing a work along these lines unequaled 
in depth of motive and breadth of application. 

E. P. Ripley, president of the Santa Fe system, is quoted in the 
Chicago Record'Herald of January 5, as saying: 

"One of the most serious conditions which this country is facing 
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today is the indifference and the disregard which the employee has for the 
interests of the employer. 

"The Santa Fe," continued Mr. Ripley, "hopes to establish a better 
esprit de corpn among its employees, and expects that a hberal pension 
system will have this tendency. We have on this system as much loy- 
alty as most railroads enjoy, if not more, but it is not what it should be. 
The lack of loyalty among emplo\'ees is a condition from which all cor- 
porations are now suffering, and it presents a most serious problem." 

R^lroads are the pioneers of civilization and commerce in America ; 
they pierce mountains, blaze a way through the forest, and establish 
a highway through the arid plains and the desert regions of the South- 
west. They are antenna or feelers, through which human society 
reaches out and extends its domain over imtrammeled nature. 

The hardy and adventurous, the bold and the wild, among our race, 
become prospectors, miners, ranchers, or settlers, or they serve the 
railroad which serves all. This life, hard and rough, encourages the 
rrontiw lawless and incubates the saloon and attendant social 

BaOroul evils. It was hardly uncommon in a frontier town to 

CandMonf, ^^^ every third house a saloon, and to their temptations 
the railroader, because of his extremely unsettled and nervous life, 
is especially subject. For instance, in one desert town there used to 
arrive each month on pay-day morning, from a large Pacific coast city 
about twelve hours distant, a number of detrimentals and gamblers 
who spent the next few days shearing their viciim.s. 

To combat the evils of the saloon and to encourage men of the su- 
W(^k of perior class, with families or without, one Western road, 

S'n*' '• in the Santa Fe, has gone extensively into the construction 
Conditloiu *"^ maintenance of reading rooms, recreation halls, hos- 
ttt Man. pitals and company cottages, and of parks and pleasure- 

grounds around the stations, shops, and offices. 

A station called "The Needles," on the banks of the lower Colorado 
river, in the heart of the Arizona-California desert (the haunt of the 
Mojave Indian), about one hundred miles southeast of Death Valley, 
being a shop and division point, was typical of severe conditions. It 
was said that the railroader's experience was not complete until he 
had spent some time there; that a machinist who could hold on for 
three months would be promoted to master mechanic. The summer 
heat is intense, yet notwithstanding these severe conditions the climate 
is salubrious, and in winter, ideal. 

The company has built at this point, without regard to expense, one 
of its finest recreation halls, in the mission style; a hospital is main- 
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Fig. 127 — ExAUPLBs OF Santa Fe methods in making an attbactive en- 
vironment FOR THEIR EMFLOTEES. ThE UPPER VIEW 18 OF THE SHOP TAItDS 
AND OFFICES AT THE NeEDLES; THE OOLD-FISH BASIN HAS AN UMBRELLA COTBR 
TO PROTECT THE FISH FROM THE GLAEIHa BUN. - Th&LOWKR view. 19 or a STATION 
PARK AT A DESERT POINT. 
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Fio. 129— Typical rf.adi no-rooms, provided by the Santa Fe Road foi 
EMPLovcKs. The uppek one is in Arizona, the lower at Richmond, Cal 
There are others at La Junta, Colo., at Raton, N. M., and elsewhere,— 
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Fio. 133 — Portal of the Santa Fe recreation hall at the Needles. 
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FiQ. 136 — Gymnasium and billiard- room, Needles recreation hall. 
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Pig, 137— SivniMiNG-POOL at the Haii-hoad Y. M, C. A., Topeka. 
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Fig. 138 — Shop yari:^ at the Needlis, showing the eitoris or a pro- 
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tained, parks have been grown, the shop grounds have been beautified, 
and cottages have been built. At other points where the conditipus 
are severe, similar measures have been taken, as at Winslow, Arizona, 
and at La Junta, Colorado. 

In all the principal cities along the railway, hospitals are maintained ; 
each employee, from laborer to the higher officials, pays a small monthly 
sura (from 25 cents to $1} to the hospital association, the aggregate 
amounting to about $20,000 a month. Some of the trustees of the asso- 
ciation are officials of the company, while others are employees. These 
C nloTBu' trustees devote any surplus receipts over expenditures 
Hoipiul to permanent improvements, new buildings, and ad- 

AuocUtion. ditional facilities. Although in this respect self-support- 
ing, this association has received much substantial aid from the railroad 
in the way of donations to building funds, company buildings rent-free, 
and other services. All officers and employees of the association, 
including surgeons, receive transportation free while in the company's 
service, the same rule applying to injured and sick employees. 

^ The most notable hospital is at Topeka, where the chief surgeon 
has his staff of five surgeons, about thirty nurses, and many other em- 
ployees. At this point from fifty to one hundred patients are in the 
various wards all the time, not only for injuries received, but also for 
HoBDiUb sickness. Many serious operations are of course per- 

and Hoi^tfd formed. There are many private rooms for severe or 
**'™'' special cases. The other hospitals render service similar 

to that at Topelra, there being about a dozen at various points on the 
road. Besides these hospitals, which aim to take care of all the cases 
in their own territory, there are several hundred physicians and sur- 
geons who devote all or part of their time to the company's service 
at various towns of any size on the road. 

In the principal cities ambulance service is provided; in the grounds 

of the lai^r shops there are emergency rooms, and in 

Serriclr'"'* ^^^^ ^^^^ department are men instructed in the "first 

aid to the injured," regular classes being held at the 

company's hospital. 

Other railroads carry on the same kind of good work, and the time 
will not be far distant when it b generally recognized that the railroad 
management, their employees, and the public, have common interests 
stronger than any differences. 

These examples of the interest of the railroad for its employees are 
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not along the line of paternalism, but are in the nature of an investment - 
in the character, health and good-will of the employees. 
BtUnr Another advantage that has been instituted is the 

Penilan pension system, and still another of no small importance 

is the advantage of the employees to get free transpor 
tation for themselves and family from time to time. 

The pension system is one of the latest institutions establbhed by 
the company, and while modeled on preexisting examples, it has been 
introduced in the belief that its terms are more liberal than those of any 
pension plan previously enforced. It is carried out wholly at the ex- 
pense of the company, but under the conviction that the employees 
will show appreciation of it by increased zeaJ and loyalty. Nearly 
every employee has it in his power to benefit his employing company 
by the character of his work, and his influence, or to injure it by car&- 
lessness or indifference. The establishment of the pension is based 
upon confidence that those whose future is thus made safer will in re- 
turn render the best service of which they are capable. 

The general management of the pension system is in the hands of a 
board of five officers or employees designated by the president of the 
railway, and acting under his general direction and during his pleasure. 
This board adopts its own rules, subject to revision by the board of 
direction or by the president of the railway company. 

Pensions may be granted to any retired officer or employee who has 
served the company continuously for fifteen years or more preceding 
the date of his retirement, and who, at the time of retiring, has reached 
the age of 65 years, or who for any cause incident to his employment 
Rulw of ^^^ been permanently incapacitated for the performance 

Qnaliflcatioii of his regular duty and who cannot be transferred to 
or enuon. o(,her work which he is still able to perform. Under this 
provision the construction is liberal, for in the case of employees of 
roads leased or purchased, the period of service of the employee is 
construed to date from the time when he entered the employment of 
the road acquired, and not merely from the time when that road may 
have passed into the control of the main system. 

Further, pensions may not be withheld nor revoked simply because 
the recipient may have other means of support or may be engaged 
in other business, if that business is not prejudicial to the interests of 
the corporation or its auxiliary companies ; but the pension board may 
deny, revoke, or withhold, a pension allowance to any employee if he 
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Fig. 14:) — Isolated ward in the gi^-TA Fb Hospital, Topbka. 
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Fig. 144 — Ward and operating-room, Santa Fg Hospital, Topbka. 
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■NdRSES' parlor and rest-room for CONVALEaCENTS, Santa Fe 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 



PERSONAL RBCORD OF SERVICE: 
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Fig. 147 — The Railhoad Y. M. C. A. Building, Topeka, Kansas. 
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The Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 



PENSION DEPARTMENT 

n rm touo of wmwm.- 



T.ftS. F.Ry.Cd.indii 



thiitgeal6s y" ind uivlcr the provisioiu of the Pcosioa SyUem may be retired iroin 
{ollowing &atrniriils respecting h ire submitted for the iofomutiDfi of the Board at 







Signature 







Ropectfuliy fonvatded ti 
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Fig. ISO — Rbadino-roou in the Railroad Y. M. C. A., Topeka, Kansas. 



Fia. 151 — Sanitary wash- and locker-roou, Santa Fe Shops, Topeka. 
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prove himself wholly undeserving through inunorality or other mis- 
conduct. 

Pensions are not allowable, further, if the ofBcer or employee has 
made or enforced any claim for danmges against the company for in- 
jury or accident occurring within three yeare of the time when the ap- 
plicant is retired or leaves the ser^'iee. Neither are they allowable if, 
during the iifteen-year period, an applicant has been engaged in business 
or employment other than the service of the company. The fifteen 
years must be continuous, and voluntary withdrawal for two months 
or more is sufficient to constitute a break; but leave of absence duly 
granted, or even suspension or dismissal if followed by reinstatement 
within one year, are not regarded as interrupting the continuity of 
ser\'ice. 

The amount of the pension is contingent upon three elements: (1) 
The highest average monthly pay received by the pensioner during any 
consecutive ten years of service ; (2) the number of years he has been 
in the employment of the company or its auxiliary companies; (3) 
the ciiaracter of the service he has performed. The general rule is that 
Amoimta employees whose highest average monthly wage during 

OranM for any consecutive ten years was $50 or less may receive ij 
per cent of this monthly average for each year of service, 
while employees whose pay exceeded $50 per month may be granted 
for each year of service IJ per cent on the first $5() and three-fourths 
of 1 per cent on the remainder. A minimum of $20 a month and a 
maximum of $75 per month are, however, arbitrarily provided. If the 
pension computed as above falls below the lower figure it is raised to 
$20, and if it rises above the higher figure it is reduced to $75. In case 
of exceptionally long and unbroken service with a first-class record, the 
board of pensions, with the approval of the president, may increase by 
as much as 25 per cent any pension as calculated under the preceding 
rule, provided always that the total sum paid does not exceed $75 a 
month. 

Application for pension is made by filling out a blank, of which re- 
production is given on page 257, The signature of the employing officer 
must be secured in approval, and the application is then passed to the 
board of pensions through its secretary. In addition to the informa- 
tion called for in the application form, the board may ask for any further 
particular it thinks necessary, and may require a physical examination 
by the company's surgeon, where the retirement is asked on the ground 
of incapacity. The acknowledgment of the receipt of the application 
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and notice of the action taken upon it is communicated to the applicant 
through hia employing officer. 

The resolution of the board of directors adopting the pension system 
sets forth that it has been instituted "in order to enable the employees 
of the company who have rendered long and efficient service to retire 
when advanced age makes relief from work desirable." This sense of 
security in old age or in disability incurred in service has proved else- 
where to be one of the greatest incentives to loyalty, contentment, 
and faithfulness in service. It has as yet found comparatively little 
application m industrial management in the United States. 

By the institution of the system the Santa Fe road seems to be taking 
a long step toward the betterment of permanent relations between em- 
ployer and employed. The probability that it will be fully justified 
and repaid by the results does not diminish in the least the credit due 
to the far-sightedness and the praiseworthy effort of those who are re- 
sponsible for its introduction. — H, W. Jacobs, in Engineenng Mag- 
azine, June, 1907. 
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Andrewi'fl Hand-Book lor Street Railway Engineering aXs inches, mor 

Antliaay and Brackett's Text-book of Physics. (Magie) Large iimo 

Anthony's Theory of Electrical HeasaterrwDts. (Ball) lamo 

Beojamin'g Hiitory ai Electricity 8io 

VolUic CelL 8to 

Betts'B Lead Refining and Blaotrolysla Svo 

Clusea's Qoantitative Chemical Analyris by Eleclrolyns. (Bolt«ood)..8vo, 

* Coilint'a Manual of Wlieleia Telegraphy. 



Crebare 



1 Sqnier's Fobuiziag Pliata-chronograpb 

lel's Ekctrochemiatry. (Merriam) 

[■s "Englneerlag" and Electric Traction Pocket-bosk . . . 
ek'i Theory of the Lesd Accumulator (Storage Battery). 



Mor. 



imics and Chemistry. (Burgees) 

ers, and the Measurement of Power. . 
(Mottelay) 



Duhem's Thermodr 
Flather's Dynamom 
Gilbert's De Magnet 

* Hanchetf 8 Altcmi 
Bering's Ready Reference Tables (CanTenion Factors) l6mo, 

* Hotart and Ellis's High-speed Dynamo Electric Hachineiy 

Holmao's Precision of Measurements 

Telescopic Mlrror-gcale Metbod. Adlustmenti, and TmU. ...L«Ige 

• KaraDrtotT's Bipeilaiental Electrical Enelnaorlng 

Einibrnnner'5 Testing of Continuous-current Machines. 

Landauer-S Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle) 

Le Chatelle.'s Hl(h-temper«ture Measurements. (Bondouard—Buigess).,! 
Leb's Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz). 

• Lyndon's DeTflopment and Electrical Distribntlon of Water Power ... . 

11 
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* Ltoq^i TrMitlM on ElMtromacnttie Pbaaoouoa. Vob. I. 4Bd n Sfo, Mch, - I 

* KiGhM'i EkmuiB of Wavs Motion Rilatlnc to Sound- ind Lifbt. 8to, . 

HorfBD'* OtttliiM of the ThaoTr of Sohitloa and ill RenilU iimo, 

* Plirilcal ChaainiTforEkctrlcalEiiciiiHn iimo, 

Hlaodit's EltnunUrr TnaiiM on Eltclric Bstlciic*. (Piibbick) iimo, 3 

* Ilonia's latialactlon to tbs Btndr of Btaetrleil BociaMrlBi 8to, 

* PvituU uid Hobut'i ElKtrlc HactalDB DMin 4to. half mar. j: 

RaifUi'i LocooMtiTMl Simple. Compound, and Elsclric. Hew Edltioa. 

■ RoMnb«Tf*t Stoctriul Encineerinc. (HaMana Oaa—KlnibninDR') 8to, : 

Rraa, Horrii, and Hoiii's Electrical Hfchinaty. VoL L 8to, : 

8;h*[iper*a Laborilory Ooide for Studcntt in Phfiical CbanUMiy lamo, 1 

a TlUman'i ElanuntarT Lenooi in Heat. 8to, : 

Torr and Pitcher*! Hannal ol Laboiatorr Phyaica. Lai(a iimo, ; 

Ulka'i Modeni Eiactrolrtlc Cappar RaSninc. SvB. ; 

LAW. 

of Daaful Ltsal Infoimatioii tor 



• Dodley'i Hililarr Law and tlii Procedure of CoDrta-martlal . 

**■"■■■* for Coorta-martiaL .,..-.-,.-... 

Waif 1 Entlaeering and Aichltaetural Juriipnideoc* 



. .l«i(M>: 

., .i6iDo» mor. 



Law of Operaflaoa PreUmlnary to ConitructioD in Eaiinearing and Ai 
61 

MATHEMATICS. 

BakBr"* Elliptic Punctloa* 8to, 

Brigea's Elements of Plane Analytic Geometrr. (Bflchar) 



Byarley'a Harmonic Functioni 

CoBln'i Vector AtialTiis. (In Pr«».) 



•Dlek 



'b CoUeie Alceb 



jf Alcebralc Equationa Lacse 1: 

Emch's iDtToductlDn to Projective Geometry and its AppUcadona 

Hake's FuncKo-^s of a Compler Variable 

Halsted's Elementary SynthaUc Geometry 

Elementi of Oeometry 

• Rational Geometry i; 

Byde'i Granmann'i Space Analygia Bro, 

• Jonmon'a ij a.) Tliree-place Lofarilbmic Tablea: Veit-pocket alie. paper, 



dunted on heavy cardboard, S 






JohoKiD'i (W. V.) Abridged Edltiona of Diaerential and Intatral Calenhia 

Curve Tracing In Carterian Co-ordiOBtea 1 jmo, 

Differential Equations Bvo. 

Elemeotarr TreatlH on Differential CalcDlui Laiie iimo, 

Elementarr Treatise on the InteEtal Calculus Lart* lamo, 

• Theoretical Hechaoicg Iimo. 
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Jfohinoa's TTWtiM on the IntSEral pji-ninf. I^rge lamo, 3 00 

TkiUk on Ordinary and Putlil Sttcimlla] Eqoatlonv.Larte iimo, 3 5a 
Kaixpstoff* P"!'"^!^"! Applicaltou ol Higber Unlhemiitlcs. (la Pre- 

puatiiHi.) 
I^pUce'i PhliosoptiJca[ EiuyonProbobiUtica. (Truacott and Emory). .iimo, 3 00 
■ Ludlow and Baas'i Elements of Trlgoaoautry and Logaiitbmlc and Othci 



Tnconomttry and Tables publlalif 
* Ludlow's Loiarithmic aad TrigonomelrLc 
HacfsrUne's Vector Aoalysis and Quateini 

McMahona HyjMrboUc Funitiona 

Manning's IrratiooaL numbDrs 
Series . 



sepgrately ■ . 



. .Each, 



nd their 



mentation by Sequences ii 



Edited by ManiSeld Merriman and Robert 

S. Woodward. Octavo, e 

Ho. I. HlstoTT of Uodern Uattiematics, hy David Eugeoe Smiib. 
Ho. 1. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Hilslod. 
Ho. 3. Delerminana, by LasDas Gifloid Weld. Ho. 4. Hyper- 
Inllc Punclioni, by James HcUahon, Ko. :;. Hanuonic Func- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. Ho. G, Grasuaann's Space Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. Ho. T. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodwai'd. Ho, S. Vector Analysis and Qualernioni, 
by Aleiander MacfarUne. Bo. 5. Differential Eqnalions, by 
WlUlam Woolaey Johnson. Ho. lO. The Solution o[ EquaUoni. 
by UansfieM Uerriman. Ho. 11. Functions of a Compbi Variable, 
By Thomas S. Fiske. 

Hsnrer'i Technical Hechanica. 1 

if Leaat Squares. 



Soluti 
: and Jot 






'9 Uianenllal and Integral Calculus. . 
a] Calculus. . . . 






I«r(ie iimo, 
Elementary Treatise on the DlfFerenti 
-Smith's History of Modern Mathematics 

• Veblen and Lennes's Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analyiii < 

Variable 8vo, 

■ WaterbuTT*' Veat Pocket Hand-Book of Malhenialics lot Engine- rs. 

JiXjt inches, n 

Weld's Determlnatlonf. Svo. 

Wood-a Elements o[ Co-ordinate Oeometry- . . 
Woodward's Probability aid Tbeory of Errors. 

HECEANICAL GltGinEERinG. 

MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

Uacun's Forge Practice 1 

Baldwin's Steam Heating for Bnildings. 1 

Batr's Kinematics of Hacliineiy. 

• Bartlett's Mechanical Drawing. ..-....-.-... 

" " " " Abridged Ed 

Benjamin's Wrinkles and Recipes. . , 1 

• Burr's Ancient and Modem Engineering and the Isthmian Canal 

Carpenior'i Eiporimental Engineering 

Heating and Ventilating Buildings. 

Ctork's Gas and Oil EoglDe Large i 

Compton'i Firel lissoni in MeUl Working 1 

Comolon and De Gro id t's Speed Lathe i 

CooUdge'i Manual ot Drawing Svo.i 

CooUdge and Freeman's Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En- 

gineen Obking4to, 

18 
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CrommU'i TnatlM on B«lli and rnlltr*- . • 
Tmtln OD TootlMd GmtIiv. 

Oarhf Pinmitici ol KThlnw. 

riather'i DjnaiooDWIan and ttas HtuiiramB 
Rapt Dri¥liic, - . ^ . . , . , ^ ^ ^ , , , , . . 

OlD'a 6u and Fnal Analf^ for Sogiiiaan. . 



Oraww'* Pod 

Harlnc-i RudT Rarannca Tabk* (CoDTtttion Facton). 

* Bobart and BUI*'* Hlfb Spaad Drnama Blectric MacUiMrT - • 

BattOD'* Gu EnfiiK. 

Jamiaon*! AdTancwl Machanical Diawlnc. 

Slcmeati ol Hachanlcal Drawinc 



'aOaiEi 



(IdP 



Machliu Dealin: 

Put L Kincmatlca of Hachlnatj. 

Part n. Fonn, Stnacth. and Propoituma of Pwti. . . . 

Ktnt*a Machanical Bncinaen' Pocket-book 

Kmt^ Powar and Powar Tnuumlation. 

LaoDard'i lUchlne Shop Took and Hetbodi 

•Loranz'i Hodcm Rif liicratlnc Machiotry. (Popa,HaTen,aiidI> 

XacCord'a Kinematics ; or, Practical Uachanism. 

Hechaoical l>rawiii£. ..... ^ .-,.-.,-„<. . .,....,. , . -4to* 

Velocitf Diapami 

HacFaiUnd'i Standard Rsductloii Fscton for Giwa. 

Maban'i Induitrial Drawioft. (Thompson) 

Obtra'l Hand Book ol SnuU Tooli .Large ii 

• Paiiball and Hobart's Electric Hachine Design Small 4to, half leatl 

Peda'i CompceaHd Air PUnt lor Kinei I 

Poola'g Calorific Power of Fuel*. 

■ Portar't Bnglneerlnc ReminlBccncei. 1805 to 1882 i 

Keld'* Courae in Mechanical Drawing 

Teit-book of Hechanical Dnwins and ElementaiT Hachine Datlgn.Svo, 

Rlchard-g CompreiHd Air 

RobloKin'i Principle* of Hechaniuc 

Schwamb and Herrill'e Elemeiitg of Macbai: 

Smith'! |0.) Pren-workinc of UeUla. 

Smith (A. W.) and Hari'a Machine Detign. 

SiMal ' ■ CarbnietlnE and Combiutlan In AloAol : 



Thurtton'i Animal ai 



TillBon'B Complete Autoi 






(Woodwam and Pi 

Large 
Machioe and Prima Uotoi. and the Laws of Enei^ 

n and Lost Work In Hacbiaery and Hill Work. 
obila Instructor 

Hechanical Drawing Obion 

:liine Conitruction and Drawlog. Sro, 

t Band Book of Hstbematlcs for Eatlneers. 

JiXsHnche8.mor. 
and the Power of Transmission. (Hermunn — 



(Hernnani] 



-Klein)... Sto, 



MATERIALS OF EITGmEEHmG 
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lollar iDii Ladd'i Analr^ of U 



:d PaintB, Color Plgmi 



Johnson's Hitedala of Coostiuctioa. 

Zecp'a CMt Iron. 

Lanu's Appllad Mechanic*. 

Haire'B Uodero PlEmmts and theit V«hiclcis 

Haitena'a Handbook on Testing HatcrialB. (Hennlnt).. 

Maurir's Technical Hecfaanics. 

Henioiaa's Hechaoics of Materials 

• Strength oi Haterials 

HelcaU's SleeL A Manual for St«l-OHi 



Sab 
Sm 


n^ Industrial 
th'g Materials 


Th 


imtoo's Malerl 




Part I. ITo 




Part II. Iio 




Partm. A 



oloeyol 



tiandVarnlBh 8io, 



Dd Artistic Ted 
f Hichlnei. .. 

Is oi Bnglaeerliii 3 vob. 

-met&lllc Haterials oi Engiaeeriae and Metallurgy . . 



Conit 



realise o 



BcBsset. Bronzes, and Other Alloys and tbeii 



nls of Analytical Mechanics. 

I Resistance of Haterials and an Appent 

^f Timber , 

I (M. P.) Rostlesa Coatlotn; Conosloo and Etectrolrsis ol 
Steel , 



STEAU-EnGIITES AND BOILERS. 

Berrr'g Temper»ture-«nl 

Chase's Art of Pattern Making 

Creigbion's Steam-engine and other Meai-raotc 
Dawson's "Engineering" and Electric 1 

Ford's Boiler Making for Boiler Uakera 

•Gebhardfs Steam Power Plant Eii(ineering 

Ooss'i Locomotive Peifonnaace 

fiemenway's Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Bcc 



loD Pocket-book. .... I 



Mechanical Enginei 
ent's Steam boiler Eco 

ac Cord's SUde-valres. 



's Hoden 



ng of Power Plants. . 
or; of the Injectoi. .. 

re Construction 



Peabody's Manual of the Steam-engine Indl 

Tablet of the Properties of Saturated SI 

Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine 1 

Valve-geaiB for Steam-engines. 

Peabody and Hlller'a Steam-boilers 

Pray's Twenty Years with the Indicator Large Sto, 

Pupln's TtiermodynamJcB of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 

(Oaterberg) I 

Reagan's LocomotiTes : Simple, Compound, and Electric Hew Editioi 

ffinclair's LocomoliTe Engine Running and Management 1 

Smart's Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice i 

Snow's Steam-boiler Practice 

Spangler's Rotes on Thermodynamics i. 

Valre-teaiB 8to, 

Spangkr, Greene, and Marshall's Elaments of Steam-englneetlac . . 



15 
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Thuntoa** Hindlmok ot Enclnt and BoUn Itiah, and the Um of the Indi- 

CAtor and Iha Ptodt Bnka ^ ^ - . ^ CvOt 5 oo 

Handr Tsblai. Std, i so 

Kaaiuil oFStram-bolliis, tbeir slciu. Comtructlon, nod CpBntioa..8vo> 5 00 

TtuintoD't Hanual af tlic Staam-mclDc 1 toIl, Sto. 10 no 

Part L Htitory. Stnuture, and Theory St). 6 dv 

Fart IL Detipi, Conitruction, and Oparatloa. 8vo, 6 00 

Stsam-boUer Eipknlmu In Thtory and In PruJo iimo. i 5a 

WBhnnfBnniHK'iAiuiljiiiaiidSofteDiiicaf Boiler FHd-wal«r(Patlei»n) Svo, 4 oo 

Weiibacli'i Heal. Steam, and SteBm-engljci. (Da Boll) Sto, s ov 

Whitham'B Stiam-eimine Dtflpi Bvo, 5 00 

Wood'! Thermodrnaciici, Heat Hoton, and RefrlgBrating Uachlnea. . .Sia, 4 00 

MECHANICS PtJKE AMD APPLIED. 

CboTch'a Hechaalc* of EngincHinc. Sto 

notes and £xamplei In UechanUa- -.-..--..-..- --.-.-,... 8to 

Daoi'e Teil-booa of Elementary Hechanlci for CoUeiat and Schools, .iimo 
Du BoU'a ElemcDiafy Principle) of Hecbanici: 

VoL I. Kinematics. 8to, 

Vol U. Statics. 

■ecbanicsof Eaglneering. VoL I. Small 4to, 

Vol U. Small 4t 



ucliual Heel 



John50o'a(W. W.)- 
Lania's Applied Uech 
MartlD'i Tut Book 



'■ EleiE 



> Paint and the Rational Uechanici ol 

IHechanict 

, Vol. I, Statici 






Vol. ! 



a and Klneties . . 



Hlchie'B Elements of Analytical Mechanics 

Robinson's Principlca of MEChanisin- . ....,.,.......,.......,...,.- 

Sanborn's Mechanics Problems Larje 1 

Scnwamh and HeiriU'a Elements of UechaniBm 

Wood'l Elements of Analytical Mechanics 

Priodfflesof Elementary Uechanics. : 



MEDICAL. 

* AbderbsldCD's Physioloilcil Chemtstry ia Thirty Lectures. 

. (Bolduan).... 



" Fischer's PhysloloKV of A 


Imen 






deFtirsac'sUan;.al of Psych 








Ph; 


ioloci 


Jackson's Directions for Lab 






Lassar-Cohn's Practical Urli 


try Analyei 


Mandel's Hand Book for the 


Bl- 


Chemi 


• Pauli's Physical Chemistry 


nih 


eServi 



lunity. (Bolduan) Sto, ( 

I^igt ismo. cloth, 3 

iff and Collins) Latgt iimo, : 

^hemistrr. (Handel). Svo. i 

nPhyiloloBical Chemistry. ..Svo. 1 



istibllities in Prescriptions Sto. 
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'■ Ph^lologiMl and PathologEci 
:'■ Outlinas of Hnman Embr;( 
>n ChcmlBtry for 



Cbemiitty. (Orodotfl) Sto, 

Student* Kid, 



Smith's Lecture IIat« 
Steel'B TrutiH on the 

• Whipple'! Typhoid Fever I^iga 

WoodhuU'a Hotee on limt«i7 Hygiene 

• PersoMl Hriicne 

WorceKar end Atkinson's Small HosplUls EstabUahmCTit and Halutei 

and S ggtstlons far HospilBl Architecture, with Fkna for ■ 
Hospital 



METALLURGY. 

is 8to, . 

id Dictionary of Foundry Terms Died 



a Technical Subjecti. . 



Betts'i Lead Refinini by Electrolysis 

BoUand'a Encyclopedia of Fouadiai 

Id the Practice of Houldinc 

lion Pounder ■ ■ 

" " Supplement .... 

Dooclas's Dntechi 
GiMsers Minerals and H< 

• Ilea's Lead-smeltins ismo, j 

Keep's Cast Iron 8™, a 

Lc Chatelier's Hlth-temperature Heasuiemenls. (Boudouard — Burieaa) lamo, ; 

Hetcalfs Steel. A Uanual for Steel-oaers iimo, 3 

UlDer's Cysnide Process lamo, i 

■inet'i Production of Aluminium and its Induslrlal Use. (Waldo) . . .iimo, 3 

Sabine and Lenilen's Cyanide Industry. (Le Cleic) Sua, 4 

Rnei's Elements of Uetallogrsphy. (Hattuwaon) (In Pres.) 

Smith's Usieriali of Machines iimo, 1 

Tate arid Stone's Foundry Practice ismo, ] 

Thurston's Uaterials of Engineering. In Three Parti Sro, t 

Parti. Non-melallic Materialsof Engineering and Helallargy. ..Sto, 3 

Part II. Iron and SteeL 8vo, ; 

Part m. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents Sto. : 

tnke'i Modem Electrolytic Copper Refining Svo, j 

Vest's American Foundry Practice iimo. 1 

Houlder'* Telt Book iimo. 3 

WOsod's ChlorioalioD Process i imo, i 

Cyanide Procesiea. 1: iimo, i 

MIHERALOGY. 

Barringer'i Bescrlpflon of Hinerala of Commercial Value. Ohlong, mar. a 

Boyd'i Resources of Southwell Virginia Bvo, ; 

Boyd's Uap of Southwest Virginia. . _ . . 



Brush's Manual of Determinative Hinen 
BnOvr'B Pocket Hand-Book Of Hlnemla. . 
CheMer's Catalogue of Minerals 



(Penfleld). Sto, . 



•Crane's OoU and Silver. 

Dana's First Appendli to Dana's Hew "System of Mineralogy..", .Large Svo, 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. iimo 

Minerals and How to Study Them 

System of Mineralogy. Large Bvo, half le 

Te«-book of Mineralogy 

Douglas's Uutechnlcal Addresses on Technical Soblects. 1 

Blue's Mineral Tables 8yo, 

Btona and day FiDduets Used In EnKineeiing. (In Preparation.) 
17 
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OMHl'tKiMraliaDdKcak: ARalgranca Book iSmo.mor. 300 

OrMh'i IntiodiwtiaD to Clunle^ CirittUotnpbT (Mushall) , i>ma, i 15 

■Iddioci'i Roch Muwrak , Hto, 5 00 

• Maitin't Lsboratorir Guide to Qiuliutlvc Aiulrili wUh the Blowpipe. Ilmo, 6» 
Honlirf Hon-metallle Mliwnk! Tlulr Occurrcnca and Cut Sro, 4 00 

StODalorBuildinKand Dnontion Svs, 500 

• Pwifitld'i NotM on DttnmiiMllTc Mioenlocr and Racord o< HliuriU TMti. 



•PlnWD'a Rock! and Rock Klntnli. 

• Richardi'i Srnopiii of Hinenll Charactera. 

• Rici's Clari: Thtir Ocmirance, Proptnisa, and UlM.. , . 

• TlUniu'a Tait-book al Important Hiiural} aod Rock*. . . 



•Baud'* HlM 0**M taA BxplartM* 

BoTd'i Hap of Sonthmt Vliclaia. 

Rooiitcci dI SouthWMt Viriinla. 

• Crana'i Gold and SUtv 

Pooalai-i Untechnlcal Addiani DD Taduical Snbjoct*. . 

EiMlar'i Hodcm Hich EipkxiTt*. 

Oocul'a Minarali *nd Hstak 
Ihbanc'i Manual of llinin(. . 



nehlag 



ICllar'i CTanida Ptocck 

O'Driicoll'i Hotel on the Treatment ol Gold Ore*. 

Pcole'* CompiMied Air Plant for Hhua 

Rlemer'a Shalt SinUnf UnderDifflctHtCoiidltiim*. (OoralBsand Pwlg). . 

Roblneand Lenflen'i Cyanide Indiutry. (L« Ckrc). 

• We*>«r'i Militanr ExpkwlTci 

Wlbon'i Chlorination ProciBi 

Cyanid* Proceaaea. ,.....,..,..,.,..] 

HydnuUe and Placar Mining. 1/ edillon, raviltten 1 

Treat!** on Practical and Tl 



SAinTART SCIENCE, 
id HaUooal Food Mid DaliT Dwrtmcnti. Rartfrad Heetini , 



ta of Practical Sanll 
n of a Cou 



Sanitation of Recreation 1 
FobreU's Sevence. (DealpllnB, 

Water.*upply Eniinaerins. 

Fowltr'8 Sew^e Worka AnalTwa 

FucrtcB'a Water-flMrstion Work* 

Water and PubUc Health 

Gerhard'! Guide to Saoitarr Intpectlon*. 
* Modem Baths and Bath Hnua* . . . . 

Sanitation of PnbUc BnOdlnta 

Haien'* Clsui Watsr 



Fittratl 



EiaDlcul. 1 



nalon 



>t Puhlic 
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Uuoa's Eiimloalion ot WaMr. (Chemical and B*ctcriok>(lcal) 

Water-supplf. [Considered Priuclpallj'froni a Sanitaij' SiandpointJ ■ . 8vo, 

• MetriiliBn's b^mfots ot San'tatj EnKineering Si 

Ogden's Sew« Desiio. un 

■ptaama'B Disposal of Honldfal Rifnu Sv 

Pisnoti and Winslow'a Elemenls ot Water BacUrlolOf;, vith Special ReCi 

eace to Sanitary Wat«r Analjue. iin 

•Plica's Handbook on SanitatioD ua 

Elchards'B Cost ol asanncB. A Tventielli Ctatari Problem iim 

Cost ot Food. A Study in Dietaries un 

Cost oi IJYinj as Hodifed bj Eanitary Science. un 

Cost of Sbelier, A SCudr la EciDOmics iia 

• Richard! and Wllliams'i DieUrrLompuler .3> 

Richards and Woodman'i Air. Water, and Food from a Sinltary Stan 



I of Food, 



..8TO. 



Public Wat) 









Venable'e Guhage Ci 

Hetlodand I>evlcei ior Bacterial Tteatment of Sawage 

Vaid and Whipple's Pteehwatet Biology i 

Whipple's Microscopy of DrinWiig-waler 

• TyphodFeret, Large i 

Value of Pare Watsr Large i 

Vlnslov's Bacterial CUlliflcation I 

Wialoa's Hicroicopy ol Vegetable Foods. 

MISCELLAHEOnS. 

Emmons's Geological Gulde-boolc of Ihe Rocky HouDtaln Eicuntoa of the 

Interrational Congress of Geologists J,Brge Svo, 

Perrel'a Popular Treatise on the Winds, Biro, 

I^tigersld'g Boaton MacMnist i8mo. 

Gannett's Stfllisticsl Abstract of the World a4mo, 

Haion's American Railway Hanagement. umo, 

* Haaasek'B The HlcFMCoiiy of Teclinlcal Products. (Wlnton) f>io. 

Owen's The J>yeing and aeaning of TaWile Fabrics. (Standage). 1 In Press.) 
RlckE eta's Hlstorr of Rensselaer Polytechnic Inslitut: rS24--i8$4. 

Rotherham's Emphasized Kev Testament Large Svo, 

Standaga's Decoration of Wood, GUss, Uetal, eto itmo. 

Thome '■ Structutal and Pliyskdogical Botany. (Bennett) i6mo, 

Vesteimalet's Compendiiun of General Botany. (Schneider) Svo, 

Wlnslow's Elements of Applied Microscopy umo. 



HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKa 

's Elementary Hebrew Grammar iimo, 

lus's Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testamnnt Scriptures. 
(Tregelles) SmaJl4[o half mor. 
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